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Price Fourpence. 
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QOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOU RS. 
S —The FORTY- ee AN AL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at their Galle » Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, Is. Cate log ue, 6d. 


> 








GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


HE PRESS. —This day is ‘pobliched No. Til. 
(price Sixpence) of THE PRESS, the New Weekly Con- 
servative paper. Published every Saturday. Office, No. 110, 
Strand. Money Orders for Subscriptions to be made payable to 
Mr. ALFRED IVE. 











HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. Their NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION is now OPEN. Galery, 53, Pall Mall. Admission, Is. 


JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
)XHIBI 


TAXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ART ; 
aie Ast 


Inconporatep BY Royart CHarrer.—The THIR- 
L EXHIBITION of this Society is now OPEN 
from Nine a.m. until dusk. 
ALFRED CLIN 


Admission, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall Fast. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL.—ROYAL POLY.- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The SCHOOL is NOW OPEN for instruction in all branches of 
Photography, to Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate days, from 
Eleven till Four o’clock, under the joint direction of T. A. Malone, 
Fsq., Who has long been connected with Photography, and J. H. 
Pepper, Esq., the Chemist to the Institution. 

A Prospectus, with terms, may be had at the Institution. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Leicester Square. —PHOTOGRAPHY.—Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUC "TION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART,in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross’s superior portrait and land- 
scape lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 
ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
SUBSCRIBERS will be held on THURSDAY Evening, the 
%th May, to receive the Report of the Committee for the Election 
of Officers for the ensuing year, Ke. 

The Meeting will take | pli ace at No. 16, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects having 
most kindly granted the use of their Rooms for this purpose. The 
Chair will be taken by Professor DONALDSON, at Eight o'clock 
precisely. 

The First Part of “The Dictionary of Architecture” for the 
year 1852-3, is now ready for delivery. 

WYATT PAPWORTH, 
Hon. Secretary. 











° “Honorary Secretary. 



























lia, Gt. Marlborough Street, 
lith May, 1853. 








MNHE GREAT EXHIBITION AT DUBLIN.— 
GREAT W TERN RAILWAY.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 










GIVEN, that T including the fare by steamer from 
Bristol, will be issued at the Paddington Station, giving persons 
who wish to visit Dublin, on the occasion of the GREAT INDUS- 
TRIAL EXHIBITION, the opportunity of doing so at the follow- 
ing low fares :— =e) 
LONDON TO DUBLIN. ™ 
First Class, 31s. 4d.; Second Class, 286. 6d.; Third Class, 14s. 4d. 
London to Dublin and back, available for 16 days:— 
First Class, 47s. 3d.; Second Class, 43s. 
Any information respecting the departure of the packets from 
Bristol os hs obtained at the Paddington Station. 


May 9,1 

RAT WESTERN RAILWAY. — CHEAP 
EXCURSION TRAINS.—On SU NDAY, the 29th of May, 
Excursion Trains will leave Paddington at 7.45 a.m. for Bath and 
Bristol, returni g the same Evening from Bristol at 6 30 o'clock, 
and Bath at 7 o'clock. An at 8.30 a.m. for Oxford, Banbury, 
Leamington, and Warwick, returni the same Evening from 
Warwick at 6.45, Leaimington at 7, Banbury at 7.40, and Oxford 

at 8.30 o'clock. 
Fares there and back. 














First Class. Covered Carriages. 
a. 4. 








ad. 
Rath. 9 0 0 
Bristo -10 0 0 
Oxford, 6 0 6 
Banbur me oo ¢ 0 6 
Leamington and Warwick .. 10 6 0 


Tickets, which are not transferable and are only available for 
the Excursion Trains, y be obtained previously at 27, King 
Street, Cheapside, 269, Strand, and at the Paddington Station. 
Passengers having luggage can only be conveyed at the Ordinary 

Ares, 


‘RENCH PLAYS—MR. MITCHELL’S 

BENEFIT, under the Gracious Patronage of Hrr M 7 
—Mr. Mitchell respectfuily announces that his BENE s 
to take place on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 25th, on which 
occasion will be presented the favourite e vine. of (for that night 
only) LE MARI A LA CAMPAGNE, and (for the last time it can 
ber Ie} ated) LE BONHOMME J ADIS, in which M. REGNI 

repeat his admirable personation of ‘Le Ronhomme Jadis,’ 
Iso the Last Nicut ser Two or tHe Comepy Prrrorm- 




























Mr, Mite _ Solicits the favour of an early application for 

Boxes and Sti 

Royal liteary, 33, * Rond Street, 
M fay 19, 1853. 


TO WRITERS OF FICTION, POEMS, DRAM: AS, PAMPHLETs, 
SE. RMONS, ESSAYS, &c. 
Now ready, 


OW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH: 
Advice to Authors, inexperienced Writers, and Possessors 
of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books intended for 
general circulation or private distribution. Sent post free to 
orsers enclosing six stamps, addressed to Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


JOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS. Part TI. for 

1853 of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S Catalogue of Choice, 

Useful, and Curious Second-hand Books in most classes of Litera- 

ture, English and Foreign, ¢¢ omprising 1200 articles at very mode- 

Yate prices, is published this day, and may be had Gratis on appli- 

Cation, or sent by post on receipt of four postage labels to frank it. 
J, RUSSELL SMI’ TH, 36, Soho Square, London. 
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LARGEST NEWSPAPER IN FUROPE. 

MXHE FIELD, Extraordinary Number, Saturday, 

May 21, 1853, Published in time for the Early Morning 
Trains, contains:—Twelve Ilustrations, by John Leech, Hablot 
K. Browne, Hine, and Dutton; and a complete Guide to Epsom 
Races—The Flying Dutchma Derby and Oaks Analyses, with 
the probable Winners—Yachting: Prince of Wales’ Sailing Match, 
Portrait of the Winning Yacht “ Truant ’?—Archery—Angling— 
Cricket—All the News of the Week—Country Markets—Corre- 
spondence, &c. &e. 

Office, 4, Prydges Street, Covent Garden. Price Sixpence. 


NDIA REFORM. No. 6.—The Government of 
India under a Bureaucracy, by JOHN DICKINSON, Jun. 
Second Edition. Is just Published. Price Threepence, per post 
9d. London: Saunders and Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. Manches- 
ter: Simms and Dinham. Of whom may be had— 
N 


- 1.—The Government of India since 1834. 
2 


















No. —The Finances of India. 

No. 3.—Notes on India, by Dr. Buist, of Bombay. 

No. 4.—The Native States of India. 

No. 5.—An extract from Mill’s History on the Double Govern- 
ment; and Observations on the Evidence given before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee , by J. Sulli » Esq. 


Just “published, post 8vo, price 6s. 


‘Tue ISTHMUS OF DARIEN IN 1852. Journal 
of the Expedition of Inquiry for the Junction of the Atlantic 

and Pacific Oceans. Py LIONEL GISBORNE, With Your 

Maps, and Engincer’s Report to Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and 

Brassey. 

Mr. Gisborne’ s Journal is an agreeable book even in its most 

— and informing in its direct observations 












g ; full of interest during the exploration of 
Darien." —Sprer one Feb. 19, 1853. 
London: Saunders and Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 





SIR ARCHIPALD ALISON’S WORKS. 


MNHE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle 
of Waterloo. 

LIBRARY EDITION (Eighth) 14 vols. demy 8vo, with Por- 
traits, £10 10s. 

CROWN OCTAVO EDITION, 20 vols., £6. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of 
Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. 
Vol. 1, price 15s. To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo, uniform with 
the Library Edition of the “ History of Europe from 1789 to 1815.” 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARL- 
BOs\OUGH, with some Account of his Contemporaries, and of the 
War of the Succession. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, Por- 
traits and Maps, £1 10s. 

ESSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 

EUROPE, for the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 3 vols. demy 8vo, £2 5s. 
Fourth Edition, bound, 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S 
ag e Ae Schools and Young Persons. 
7s. 6d. 

“ATLAS TO ALISON’S EUROPE. 109 Plates. 
Constructed under the direction of Sir A. ALISON, by A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e., Author of the * Physical Atlas,” &c. 
Demy 4to, £3 35. ; Crown 4to, £2 12s. 6d. 

William Black w ood and Sons. Edinburgh and London. 


unifurm with the “ Life of 


price 10s. 6d. 
of the late THOMAS 





Just published, in One Volume, 


yy. Chalmers,” 


ORRESPONDENCE 


CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. WM. 
HANNA, LL.D. 
Also, Vol. II., crown 8vo, price 5s. 
DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS. By the 


Rev. Dr. CHALMERS. This Volume completes the Cheap Issue 
of Dr. Coatmers’s Scrirtcre Reapines, which may now be had 
in 4 vols. crown 8vo, price £1. 
Edinburgh. Thomas Constable and Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., and all Booksellers. 








INFANT EDUCATION. 
(THE INFANT SYSTEM, for Developing the 
Intellectual and Moral Powers of all Children, from One to 
Seven Years of Age. By SAMUEL WILDERSPIN. 
Edition, carefully revised, 5s. cloth. 

“This is a new and carefully revised edition of a work already 
extensively and favourably known.”—WeEstevan Times. 

A MANUAL FOR THE RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG CHILDREN IN THE 
NURSERY AND INFANT SCHOOL. WithMusic. By SAMUEL 
WILDERSPIN and T. J. TERRINGTON. Royal 8vo, cloth 
reduced to 2s. 6d. 

The only Complete attics me Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 

yw 


THE MAY FLOWER: or, Sketches of Scenes 
and Characters among the Descendants of the Pilgrims. By Mrs. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. With the Preface by her Sister, 
CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

ContENts:—Love versus Law—The Tea Rose—Trials of a Honse- 
keeper—Little Edward—Let every Man mind his own Business— 
Cousin William—Uncle Tim—Aunt Mary—Frankness—The Sab- 





Eighth 











bath—So many Calls—The Canal Boat—leeling—The Sempstress | 


—Old Father Morris. 
Also, extracted from the above, Third Edition, price 6d 


FOUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SABBATH. 


Sketches from the Note-book of an Elderly Gentleman. 





sondon: S. J. Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


This day, 
MXNHIRD EDITION OF THE SAXON IN IRE- 
LAND, or Rambles in Search of a Settlement. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 











This day, Second Edition, 8vo, Is. 
SURVEY of the SYSTEM of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION in IRELAND. By CHARLES BUXTON, 
Esq., Author of the “‘ Life of Sir Fowell Buxton.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





This day is published, in feap., price 5s., neatly bound, 


MEMORL ALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
By J.G. MIALL. With numerous Illustrations. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


shies DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHARIST. 
By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. 

and C. Mozley, 6, Pate rnoster Row ; 

Oxford, and 3 1377, Strand. 


London: J. 
J.H. Parker, 


Just published, bound in cloth, price 3s. by ‘post, 


(THE THREADS OF A STORM SAIL. By 

W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. Written at the suggestion 
of the Directors of the Birkbeck Life Assurance Company, and may 
be had at the Company’s Offices, 8, Moorgate Street, Bank, and of 
all il Booksellers. 





Just published, feap. pe sarong en with red edges, 
BOOK OF FAMILY ‘PR AYERS, collected 
£ from the Publick Liturgy of the Church of England. By 
the SACRIST of DURHAM. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 
N ONACHOLOGIA ; or, Handbook of the 
a Natural History of ‘Monks: arranged according to the 
Linnean Method. By a Naturalist. Demy 8vo, illustrated with 
18 Engravings, cloth, 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 
Marshall, and Co 


TRYHE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, No. 4, being 

the Secon! Number of the Narvrat History Division, is 
published this day, price 6d., illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 
Conducted by Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT. 

*,* The FIRST PART will be published on the 30th inst., 
price 2s., containing 18 sheets of Letterpress and nearly 200 
Engravings on Wood. 

Published by Bradbury and Evans, No. 11, Bouverie Street. 


London: Simpkin, 








This day, Second Edition, with an ——— by Jacos Post, 
vol. cloth, 5s 


a 
STONT: “ TION ; or, Critical Remarks on 
“ Quakerism; cr, the story of My Life,” by Mrs. Grrzr; 
in which that lady’s pas venu attempts at aristocracy are ridiculed, 
and fiction exposed. By SANDHAM ELLY. 
Dublin: Hodges and &mith, Grafton Street. 
London: F. and G. Cash, Bishopsgate Street Without. 





CONCLUDING VOLUME OF ARNOLD'S SELECTIONS FROM 
CICERO. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
GELECTIONS from CICERO. Part V.; CATO 
MAJOR, sive De SENECTUTE Dialogus. With English 
Notes, from the German of Julius Sommerbrodt, by the Rev. 
RY BROWNE, M.A., Canon . ee ‘Forming a New 
Volume of ‘Arnold’s ool Classics.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurelye ‘rd, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, (in the same Series,) 


SELECTIONS from CICERO, with ENGLISH 






NOTES. PartI. Orations. 4s. Part IT. Epistles. 5s. Part III. 
Tusculan La eh ds. 6d. Part IV. De Finibus Malorum et 
Bonorum. 5s. 6d. 





E UROPE AN TU RKEY. 
In crown &yo, price 6s. 6d. 


N OUNT ATHOS, THESSALY, and EPIRUS: 
e being the Diary of Journey from Constantinople to Corfu. 
By GEORGE FERGUSON BOWEN, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterico Place. 





GR.ECH GRAMMATICES COMPENDIUM. 
Now ready, a new and improved Edition, demy 12mo, 
price 3s. bound, 


HE GREEK GRAMMAR OF EDWARD 
WETTENHALL, D.D., T.C.D., Lord Bishop of Kilmore and 
Ardagh. Newly translated and arranged: with an Introduction 
and Notes, compiled from the most eminent Philologists. By 
GEORGE B. WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly improved. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


PULLEYN’S COMPENDIUM. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 6s. 


HE ETYMOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM ; 
Portfolio of Origins and Inventions, relating to 

Language, Literature, and Names, Trades, ny pagan 

Government. Parliament, Laws, &c. 
Architecture and Sculpture. Universities and Religious 
Drama, Music, Painting, and Sects. 

Scientific Discoveries. Epithets and Phrases. 
Articles of Dress, &e. Remarkable Customs, 
Titles, Dignities, &c. Games, Field Sports. 





or, 


, Seasons, Months, and Days of the Week. Remarkable Localities, 


&c. &. By WILLIAM PULLEYN. og — Edition, revised 
and improved, by MERTON A. THOMS, 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, roctses Street, Cheapside. 
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RECENT WORKS BY REV. DR. CUMMING. 


1. 
HE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


Third Thousand. Handsomely bound and gilt, 9s. 


ABBATH EVENING READINGS on the New 


Testament. Publishing in Numbers. 


3. 
ELLINGTON ; a Lecture. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


4. 
EADINGS ON THE BOOK OF REVELA- 
TION; forming a short and continuous Comment on the 
Apocalypse. Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


5. 
ORESHADOWS; or Lectures on our Lord’s 
Miracles and Parables. Fifth thousand. Feap. cloth, full 
gilt, 9s. each. 


6. 
ROPHETIC STUDIES; or Lectures on Daniel. 


Sixth thousand. Fcap. cloth, 9s. 


6 
POCALYPTIC SKETCHES. Fifteenth thou- 
sand. 3vols. Feap. cloth, full gilt, 9s. each. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


The POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 


The Third Volume, containing the completion of “ King 
Arthur,” and several Poems hitherto unpublished, will be 
ready in a few days, price 8s. cloth. 


*.* Vol. 4, in the press, will commence the Dramas. 








1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


CHAMOIS HUNTING inthe MOUN- 
TAINS OF BAVARIA. By CHARLES BONER. With 
Illustrations. 

“We earnestly recommend every sportsman to insure himself a 
few hours’ great enjoyment by the perusal of this excellent 
volume. The illustrations are as life-like as they are artistic.”— 
Tue Frexp. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





CHOEDLER & MEDLOCK’S ELEMENTARY | 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL BOOKS. Crown 8yo, limp cloth. 
ASTRONOMY. With 50 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 
BOTANY. With 121 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 
CHEMISTRY. With 66 Engravings. 2s. 
MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY. With 128 Engravings. 2s. 6d. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With 133 Engravings. 2s. 6d. 
ZOOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY. With 86 Engravings. 2s. 

London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Company. 


R. POTE’S DIRGE ON THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. With a Syllabus of the forthcoming 
work, the ORIGIN OF ANTIQUITY—Nations and Languages. 
Published by Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 148, Fleet Street. 








POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 





“A popular series of scientific treatises, which, from the simplicity of 
their style, and the artistic excellence and correctness of their numerous 
illustrations, has acquired a celebrity beyond that of any other series of 

cheap works.” —LivErroot STANDARD, 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO- 


PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. (Now ready. 


Popular SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 


History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
E. CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coioured. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 


comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. cvuloured. 


Popular HISTORY of MOLLUSCA;; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular MINERALOGY; a Familiar 


ecount of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH SEA- 


WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular FIELD BOTANY: a Familiar 


History of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. 
‘With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By 


AM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water. 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured., 


ular BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 
_.- prising all the BIRDS. By P.H.GOSSE. With Twenty 
ee Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY: a 


iar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. Second 
ion. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


ve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INITIALS.” 





ate 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


CYRILLA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INITIALS.” 


Examiner. 

‘* Full of talent—full of graphic sketches of German life and character. The charm of the tale is very great. Nothin 
can be more delightful than our first view of the Baroness Adlerkon at home in Salzburg, and the character of that gull 
widow throughout is excellent ; so in fact are the other characters, ‘ Cyrilla’ will be widely read.” 

Morning Herald. 


‘* We feel no hesitation in pronouncing ‘ Cyrilla’ to be what many productions of far inferior merit have often, we 
fear, been designated—one of the very best novels of the season. Over its pages we find shed the vivid light of an scuta 
and accomplished intellect. The author is a daughter of the famous tad Erskine, and her talents reflect new lustre 
even on so distinguished an origin. 


Standard. 


‘The authoress is said to be a daughter of Lord Erskine; thus this work affords another proof that talent of the 
highest order is often hereditary.” 
Globe. 


‘‘ The authoress is of the gifted house of Erskine, and ‘Cyrilla’ will not fail to satisfy. It is full of scenes unfolded 
with a skill that keeps excitement unallayed until the end.” 


John Bull. 


‘* ¢Cyrilla’ is sure to make a fureur. It presents unmistakeable evidence that the fair authoress has not been stinted 
by nature of her share of the talent which is known to flow in the veins of the Erskines.” 


NEW WORK BY EMILIE CARLEN, 


Avutuor oF “Tur Ross or TisTELon,” &e. 


THE CLINTONS. 
| A fModern Story. 


| Three Volumes. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


, THE MAIDEN’S TOWER. 
| By EMILIE CARLEN, 


Author of ‘The Rose of Tistelon,” ‘ Woman’s Life,” &e. 
[Published this day. 





Oh! he will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end ; 
And so through those dark gates,across the wild 
That no man knows.” TENNYSON, 


(Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustration and Map, 28s. 


THE FRONTIER LANDS 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK: 


COMPRISING 
Grabvels in the Regions of the Potwer Danube, 
In 1850-51. 
BY A BRITISH RESIDENT OF TWENTY YEARS IN THE EAST. 


‘‘ This is something more than an ordinary book of travel. The author describes not only the external features of 
the countries through which he passed, he also enlarges upon the history of the inhabitants, in some instances tracing 
the narrative to the earliest periods. His comprehensive scheme of inquiry embraces their manners and customs, their 

olitical institutions, their commerce, their present condition and patpes | impending destinies. The publication of the 
cook is opportune. Persons desirous of obtaining information will be glad of the opportunity thus afforded them; and 
we are confident that this book will have a rapid and a large circulation. It is written in a brilliant and attractive style, 
and will probably meet with a reception equal to that accorded to Warburton’s ‘Crescent and the Cross.’”—Morning 
Herald. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





VIEWS OF THE 
CHOIRS OF EXETER AND DURHAM CATHEDRALS, 
From Original Drawings, 


BY OWEN B. CARTER, 


IN LITHOGRAPHY BY E. T. DOLBY, 
Will be ready for Publication on the 21st instant. 


ENGRAVED 


Size of the Prints, 273 by 243 inches, (exclusive of margin,) each. 


Price to Subscribers. 
PR hikssicisicicdsisisccsveesienmnecmee, ae | Prints, coloured........... acess lee 





J. HOGARTH, PUBLISHER, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
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Ready next week, 


AN ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 


VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF CREATION, 


BEING THE TENTH EDITION, WITH MUCH ADDITIONAL MATTER. 


LONDON: JOHN CHURCHILL, PRINCES STREET, SOHO. 





In a few days will be published, 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., F.G.S., M.R.LA. 


PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF DUBLIN, 


This work will be illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some 
special geological phenomenon drawn and coloured after nature, 


Also, in a few days, 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 


By T. C. ARCHER, Esa. 


COLLECTOR OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


POPULAR 


This work will also be illustrated with Twenty interesting Coloured Plates of the substances and plants iu fruit. 


REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Lately published, price 2s. 


A NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM,” “OLD JOLLIFFE,” &c. 
ENTITLED 


THE STAR IN THE DESERT, 


“Like all the former tales of the same author, this little story is written in a pleasing style, and pervaded by good 
and kindly feeling. With the exception of the incident which gives the title to the book, there is nothing of the super- 
natural machinery which the author usually intrcduces into her stories... .. ... The tale ends with scenes of bright 
happiness, which shine the more from the contrast with the previous darkness and misery. In telling a simple story, 
and in the management of dialogue, the author is excelled by few writers of the present day.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ 4 charming little book, well sustaining the reputation which the fair authoress has acquired as an able delineator 
of those domestic affections which form the uncer current of existence. Here, under the attractive guise of a tale 
appealing to our best feelings, are inculcated those duties, the practice of which renders us better Christians and happier 
men.” —London Weekly Paper. 


W. N. WRIGHT, BOOKSELLER TO THE QUEEN, 60, PALL MALL. 





Now ready, in 1 vol 8vo, pp. 448, with Engravings, cloth, 15s. 


BRITANNIC RESEARCHES; 


R, 


NEW FACTS & RECTIFICATIONS OF ANCIENT BRITISH HISTORY. 
BY THE REV. BEALE POSTE, M.A. 


The new sources of information which it is professe¢ to bring forward in this Publication, may be stated to be as 
follows :—1. Various passages in the Classics ad Ancient Authors relating to Britain, before overlooked, misquoted, or 
wrongly translated or applied. 2. The work of Nennius m Ancient Britain, much elucidated and authenticated by the 
labours of Modern Commentators, as those of Messrs. Guin and Stevenson ; and we may add, in an especial manner, by | 
the edition published at Dublin in 1847, from valuable Irsh manuscripts, with the Notes of the Rev. Dr. Todd and the 
Hon. Algernon Herbert. 3. Several important passages n the ancient historian Gildas, relating to Britain, now first 
duly interpreted and applied, principally by the elucidatiors afforded by the more copious text of the Irish edition of the 
kindred work of Nennius. 4. Various Welsh documents, which frequently afford a species of conviction to the mind, 
Impossible to be set aside, that they refer to real facts. 5. The rapid discovery, of late years, of ancient British Coins; 
nearly one hundred new types, in addition to those before mown to Ruding, having come to light, many of them highly 
explanatory of the former ones. In short, we now possess quite a copious Ancient British Coinage, which, as has been | 
proved in the early history of every country, where monetay discoveries have come to the aid of the inquirer, cannot fail | 
tobea valuable guide. It is in this case indeed an assistane somewhat important in its way, as the coins for the most | 
part admit of such a classification, assigning them to variousancient British states, aswill stand the test of the most rigid | 

) 

| 

| 











Scrutiny. 6. The Angora Inscription, part of which relates t Britain. The Latin of this was published by Chishull, the 
Oriental traveller, in 1728, but was without sufficient authenicity, till the Greek duplicate was given to the world in the 
Travels of W. J. Hamilton, Esq., M.P., 2 vols. 8vo, 1842. Itnow forms quite a new page in British history, as confirm- 
Ing the ancient Br.tish Chronicles in some important points,forming in fact a keystone of much of the superstructure 
of their narrative. To the above we may add, 7, various Insq@iptions relating to Britain, and some other miscellaneous 


sources of information. 





J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SCHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


THE YOUNG OFFICER'S GUIDE. 
This day is published, post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF MILITARY OPERATIONS, 
adapted for the Use of Officers of the Army. 
By Lieut. JERVIS-WHITE JERVIS, Royal Artillery. 
CONTENTS: 

Organization of Armies and Mi- | Passage of Rivers. 
litary Establishments. | Advanced Posts. 

Recruiting. Reconnoitring the Enemy. 

Historical Development of Tac- | Precautions to be taken by De- 
tics. tachments on March. 

Infantry Tactics. | Engagements of Detachments. 

Cavalry Tactics. Surprises and Partizans. 

Artillery. Cantonments. 

Strategy and Tactics of Three Foraging. 

Arms united. Convoys. 

Mountain Warfare. Military Topography. 

Street Fighting. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Now ready, Parts 1 to 4, to be completed in 12 Monthly Parts, 
price 2s. each, each Part containing 8 quarto pages of Plate 
Engravings and 16 pages of Letterpress, 

(THE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S BOOK 

of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. By WILLIAM JOHNSON, 

Assoc. Inst. C.E., Editor of ‘ The Practical Mechanic’s Journal.” 

Contents of Parts 1 to 4, already published : 
Cuarrer 1. 

Linear Drawing.—Of Lines and Surfaces—Problems—Applica- 
tions to Pavements, Ceilings, and Baleonies—Sweeps—Sections 
and Mouldings—Elementary Gothic Forms and Rosettes.—Ovals 
—Ellipses—Parabola—Volutes.—Rules and Practical Data.—Table 
of British and Continental Measures. 

Cuaprer 2. 

The Study of Projec‘ions.—The Projections of Points—Straight 
Lines—Plane Surfaces—Prisms— Cubes— Pyramids — Cylinders — 
Cones—Spheres—Shade Lines—Grooved and Fluted Cylinders and 
Ratchet Wheels.—Elements of Architecture—Measurement of 
Solids-~Sections.—Details of Machinery—Applications to Spindles, 
Shafts, Couplings, Wooden Patterns.—Rails and Chairs. 

CHAPTER 3. 

On Colouring Sections, with Applications —The Composition of 
Colours, illustrated by an elaborate Plate, in Eight Colours, with 
Examples of Stone, Brick, Iron, Steel, Copper, Brass, Wood, and 
Leather.—Strength of Materials—Powers of Resistance to Com- 
pression—Flexure—Torsion—Friction of Surfaces. 

Cuaprer 4. 

Intersection and Developments of Cylinders and Cones, Helices, 
— und Serpentines.—Applications to Staircases, Stopcocks, 

rc. 




















London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
M‘LEOD’S EDITION OF CARPENTER’S SPELLING. 
Just published, in 12mo, price Eighteenpence, 

NEW EDITION OF CARPENTER’S 
SPELLING ASSISTANT, in which the Division of the 
Words into Syllables corresponds with the Pronunciation: com- 
prising, besides new and more correct Definitions to many of the 
Words, the following Additions :— 
1. Words alike in Sound, but} more letters to distinguish the 
different in Orthography. Parts of Speech. 
2. Words spelled alike, without | 4. Words frequently pronounced 

Change of Accent, but having alike, yet essentially differing 

a Variation in Sound. from cach other both in Form 
3. Words which change one or and Sound. 

Edited by WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the 
Model School and Master of Method, Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea. 

*,” The ORIGINAL EDITION of “ Carpenter's Scholar’s Spell- 
ing Assistant,” with the Author’s latest Corrections and Improve- 
ments, in 12mo, price Eighteenpence—may still be had. 

London: Longman and Co., and Whittaker and Co. 
PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
"HE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO ; its History 
and Present State. With a Description of the Pirates of 
Borneo, illustrated by many Narratives and Anecdotes. By 
HORACE ST. JOHN, Author of “ History of the British Con- 
quests in India,” &e. 

“The task in this work undertaken by Mr. St. John—that of 
the condensation into one connected narrative of the historical 
materials relating to the numberless islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago—was one of no ordinary difficulty, and he has accomplished 
it with great success. Persons interested in the past history and 
the present condition of these islands will find here all the 
scattered details conscientiously collected, wrought together with 
no inconsiderable artistic skill, and re-issued in a style more 
graphic, spirited, and brilliant than is usual in such works. At 
the present time, when the great Archipelago is likely to become 
to a degree yet unprecedented a field for the political and com- 
mercial enterprise of this country, Mr. St. John’s book possesses 
a special importance.”—ATHEN ©UM. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 














Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. 


HE PATENTEE’S MANUAL; being a Trea- 
tise on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent: especially 
intended for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By JAMES 
JOHNSON, Esq., Middle Temple, and J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln’s-inn Fields and Glasgow. 

Contents —The Subject Matter and Nature of Patentable In- 
ventions, and of the incidents which must accompany it—Who 
may be a Patentee?—The Duration and Extent of Letters Patent. 
—The Title—The Specifica ion —Disclaimers and Alterations.— 
Assignments and Licenses.—Infringements. : 

The Appendix contains the Statutes, Forms of Proceedings, and 
the Official Rules and Regulations under the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1852, with a copious Index, enabling the reader at a 
glance to ascertain the exact information required. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THE HOLY PLACES. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
post 8vo, lis. 


ISITS TO THE MONASTERIES OF THE 


LEVANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. 








“ A most welcome addition to the stock of ‘ Travels in the East.’ 
It treats of thoroughly out-of-the-way and almost untrodden 
spots and scenes, and in detailing the adventures, the author has 
contrived to present to the reader some most agreeable writing, 
replete with information on most interesting points.”—-Timzs. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 
Just published, in 1é6mo, price One Shilling, 
MYHE LIFE OF MARSHAL TURENNE. By 
the Rev. T. OSWALD COCKAYNE, M.A. Forming the new 
Part of Messrs. Longman and Co.’s ‘‘ Traveller's Library.” 
WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAY on WARREN HAST- 
INGS. 1s. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD CLIVE. 1s. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on the EARL of 
CHATHAM. 1s. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on RANKE’S HIS- 
rth i POPES, and GLADSTONE on CHURCH and 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on ADDISON and 
WALPOLE. 1s. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD BACON. 


Is 


Mr. MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on LORD 


BYRON and the COMIC DRAMATISTS of the RESTORA- 
TION. Is. 


SWIFT and RICHARDSON. By Lord Jerrrey. 
*e 


HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 2s. 
M‘CULLOCH’S LONDON in 1850 and 1851. 1s. 
LAING’S RESIDENCE in NORWAY. 2s. 
EOTHEN. New Edition. 2s. 

PFEIFFER’S ;LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 


WORLD. 2s. 

HUC’S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, and 
CHINA. 2s. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA. 2s, 

WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS. (2s. 


JERRMANN’S PICTURES from St. PETERS- 
BURG! ! 96. 


Sir EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE, 2s. 
BRITTANY and the BIBLE. 1s. 

RANKE’S FERDINAND & MAXIMILIAN. _ 1s. 
MEMOIR of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 1s. 
GLEIG’S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN. 2s, 
THOMAS HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS. 2s. 

Lord CARLISLE’S LECTURES & ADDRESSES. 


Is, 
The NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION. 1s. 
ELECTRICITY AND THE ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH, &c. Is. 
-SIR ROGER DE! COVERLEY. 1s. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


OUR COAL FIELDS AND OUR COAL PITS ; 
the People in Them and the Scenes Around Them. 2 Parts, 
price One Shilling each. (On the 31at 2nst. 

A TOUR on the CONTINENT by RAIL and 
ROAD. By JOHN BARROW, Esq. (£arly in June. 

The CHASE in BRITTANY. By I. Hore. 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 
This Day, 
MONTH IN NORWAY, During the Summer 
of 1852. By JOHN G. HOLLWAY, Esq. Forming the New 
Volume of‘ Murray’s Railway Reading.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 





Se 


LAYARD’S LAST DISCOVERIES. 


THE NEW EDITION (Twe.rruH Tuovsanp) OF 


MR. LAYARD'S WORK ON NINEVEH AND BABYLON, 


GIVING THE RESULT OF 
HIS SECOND EXPEDITION TO ASSYRIA, 
Is now Ready, price One Guinea. 


*,* An Edition is also Published on fine Paper, in Two Volumes, to range with his former work, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





THE NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORER 
TROPICAL SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY FRANCIS GALTON, i:8Q. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


*,* In consequence of the enlarged Circulation (68,000 Copies) of this popular book, the Publisher is enabled to 
issue the new and revised Edition at the reduced price of SIX SHILLINGS. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE.—THE NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1853, 


In 1 vol. royal Svo, comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes, with 1500 accurate engravings 
of arms, price 38s. bound, 





Will be Ready for Delivery on Saturday the 28th of May. 


This New and thoroughly revised Edition has engaged the author’s closest attention for a considerable time. Ever 
line of its voluminous contents has been tested by the most minute research, and every page has been submitted to the 
members of the various noble and eminent families themselves. Thus, errors that have for years existed in Peerage 
Histories have been discovered and corrected, and much additional information has been obtained of the deepest 
interest. The collateral branches, too, have been fully investigated and inserted. In addition, great improvements have 
been made in the Heraldie Iiustrations, and arrangement of the printing, &c. On the whole, it is confidently presumed 
that the New Edition of this celebrated national work will be found the nost comprehensive, most interesting, and most 
perfect history of the titled classes ever produced. 


— cacao sees iinet 


PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST AND BLACKETT, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








LIFE OF LORD BACON. By Lorp Campsetu. 
WELLINGTON. By JuLes Mavre.. 
FALL OF JERUSALEM. By Dean Mirman. 


STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By Lorp Manon. 
HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHA- 


RACTERS. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 
THE EMIGRANT. By Sm F. B. Heap. 


CHARACTER OF WELLINGTON. By Lorp 


ELLESMERE. 


MUSIC AND DRESS. By a Lapy. 


LAYARD'S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINE- 
VBE 


BEES AND FLOWERS. By a CLERGYMAN. 
“THE FORTY-FIVE.” By Lorp Manon, 
ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” 
GIFFARD'’S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 
THE ART OF DINING. 

OLIPHANT’S JOURNEY TO NEPAUL. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
And to be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


SINGER ON SHAKESPEARE, 


Now ready, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE VINDICATED 


FROM THE 


IN HIS NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 
BY SAMUEL WELLER SINGER. 


TO BLOT OLD BOOKS AND ALTER THIIR CONTENTS.’—Rape of Lucrece. 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| Also, preparing for immediate Publication, in 10 vols. feap, 8vo, to appear Monthly, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


THE TEXT COMPLETELY REVISED, WTH NOTES, AND VARIOUS READINGS. 
BY SAMUEL WELLER SINGER. 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


| 


LONDON: PUBLISHED 3Y WILLIAM PICKERING, 


| INTERPOLATIONS AND CORRUPTIONS ADVOCATED BY JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ. 


i 
4 
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Messrs. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ | 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 




















BYZANTINE HISTORY, FROM 


PCCXVI. TO MLVII. By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq., Honorary 
Member of the Royal Society of Literature, Author of 
“Greece under the Romans,” &c. 8yvo. 12s. 6d. 


ITALIAN IRRIGATION: a Re- 
port on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy. 
By R. BAIRD SMITH, F.G.S., &. &c. 2 vols. Svo, with 
Atlas in folio. 24s. 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
By CHARLES MINTOSH, F.R.P.S. Vol. 1. royal 8vo, with 
1073 Illustrative Engravings. Price £2 10s. 

THE INTELLECTUAL AND 
MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT AGE. By 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., F.R.S. Price 2s. 6d. 

MY NOVSL, by Pisistratus Cax- 


TON; or, Varieties in English Life. 4 vols. Price 42s. 


THE CAXTONS: a Family Pic- 
ture. By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. A New Edition. 
In One Volume. Price 7s. 6d. 

RATIE STEWART: a True Story. 
In small 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. Elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt. Price 7s. 6d. 

PARIS AFTER WATERLOO: 
Notes taken at the time, and hitherto Unpublished. In- 
cluding a Revised Edition (the Tenth), of a Visit to Flanders 
and the Field. By JAMES SIMPSON, Advocate. With 
Two Coloured Plans of the Battie. Price 5s. bound in gilt 
cloth. 

LIFh OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. Forming Vol. III. of Miss STRTICKLAND’S “ Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland.’ With Portraits, &c. Price 
10s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR AYTOUN’'S LAYS 


OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
MRS. HEMANS’ WORKS. In 


Six Volumes, price 24s.; and in One large Volume 8vo, 21s. 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS 
OF SCHILLER. Translated by Sir EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON, Lart. Second Edition. In One Volume. 10s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF D. 


M. MOIR, (4.) 2 vols. With a Portrait and Memoir. 14s. 


LECTURES ON THE PCETICAL 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
Aetu Glublications. 





I. 
MR. RUSKIN. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 
VOLUME THE SECOND. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Esa., Author of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” Ke. 


Imperial Svo, with numerous Illustrations, Drawn by the Author. 
(Next month. 


Il. 
DR. FORBES. 
MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND, 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852. 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D., Author of the “ Physician's Holiday.” 


Two Volumes, post 8vo, with Illustrations. 
Now ready. 


Ill. 

MR. THACKERAY. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, Esa., Author of “‘ Esmond,” &e. 


In One Volume, crown 8yo. [In a few days. 


IV. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN 

LIFE. 
By A FUR TRADER. Post 8yvo, price 7s. 

“Now ready. 
Vv. 

THE LIFE & DEATH OF SILAS 

BARNSTARKE. 
ty TALBOT GWYNNE, Esa. 


Author of ‘‘ The School for Fathers,” “ The School for Dreamers.” 
One Volume, crown Syo. (Shortly. 

VI. 7 

A WORK on MUSIC in GERMANY. 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esa. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. Early in June. 


Vil. 


THE LAND TAX OF INDIA, 
ACCORDING TO THE MOOHUMMUDAN LAW. 





Every 
to the LITERATURE of the PAST HALF CENTURY. By D.H. By N. B. E. BAILLIE, Esa. 
Peerage MOIR, (4.) Second Edition. 5s. Author of “ The Moohummudan Law of Sale.” 
deepest Demy 8vo, price 6s. 
ts THE MOTHER'S LEGACIE TO | 
pear HER UNBORNE CHILDE. Ry ELIZABETH JOCELINE. | =e 
i eprinted from the Edition of 1625. Edited by the Rey. | 
Principal LEE. Cloth, gilt edges. 4s. 6d. | THE THEORY & PRACTICE OF 
CASTE. 
MEMOIR or JOHN PHILPOT | Bx B. A. IRVING, Ese. One Volume, post 8vo, price 5s. 
CURRAN. With Sketches of his Contemporaries. By 
CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq., A.B. With Portrait. Fourth —— 
Edition. 12s. 6d. | 
amok. r ‘iin & , : 
THE ANGLER’S COMPANION | Popular sletw Nobels. 
tothe RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By THOMAS ‘ ae 
zs cea § A New Edition. Price 7s. 6d. With a I. 
ishing-Map of Scotland, and other Illustrations. | 
_ | VILLETTE. 
— MOOR AND THE LOCH. By CURRER BELL, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” &c, 
ird Edition. To which is now added “ROCKS AND | a ‘ 
RIVERS.” By JOHN C. COLQUHOUN, Esq. pang 12s. 6d. | In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 
| 53 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. By 
ESQ. ALEX. KEITH JOUNSTON, F.R.S.F., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Ke. ESMOND. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco. Price £10 10s. 


HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Thousand.) 
ings. £3. 
RAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 


Price 6s. 6d. 


RE, 


FRANCESCO SFORZA, DUKE OF MILAN. 
LARD URQUHART, Esq., M.P. 2 vols. 23s. 


45, GeorGE Srreet, EpInBurcH; and 
37, PaTerRNosTER Row, Lonpon. 








THE BOOK. OF THE FARM. By | 
Second Edition (Seventh 
2 vols. royal Svyo; with upwards of 600 Engray 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTU- 
$ By JAMES F. W. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.SS.L. and E., Author of “ Lectures on | 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” &c. The Sixth Edition. | 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


By W. POL- 








Bry W. M. THACKERAY, 
Author of ‘“ Pendennis,” “ Vanity Fair,’ &e. 


In Three Vols. crown Syo. 


} 
; 
1 
| 
| 
| Sccond Edition. 


% It, 
By MARY ELIZABETH WORMELEY. 
In Three Volumes, post 8yo. 


Iv 





leu Gelorks and Heo Evitions, 


A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SER- 


MONS for all the SUNDAYS and Chief HOLIDAYS 
of the Year. Preached to a Village Congregation. By 
the Rey. ArtHUR RopeErts, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
(In the press. 
II. 
SELECT LETTERS & REMAINS; from 
the MSS. of the late Rev. W. H. Hewitson. Edited 
by the Rev. Joun Bainurz, 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 
[Next week. 


Ill. 


HOURS of DEVOTION. Translated from 
the German of Professor Tootuck. With an Intro- 
duetory Preface by the Rev. Horativs Bonar, D.D. 
J6mo. 

Iv. 
STRANGER HERE: a Memorial of 
One to whom to live was Christ, and to die was gain. 
By the Rey. Horatius Bonar, D.D. Second Edition. 
Feap. 5s. cloth. 

Vv 


THE LAMP AND THE LANTERN; or, 
Light for the Tent and the Traveller, By JameEs 
Hamitton, D.D. Feap. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


VI. 

ABBEOKUTA,; or, Sunrise within the Tro- 
pies. An Outline of the Origin and Progress of the 
Yoruba Mission. By Miss Tucker, Author of “ The 
Rainbow in the North.” Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth. 


Vil. 
NOTES and NARRATIVES of a SIX 


YEARS’ MISSION, principaily among the Dens of 
London. By R. W. Vanverkiste. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


vul. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE; in its Origin, Law, 
and End. By the Rev. Josrru Ayaus, D.D. Crown 
8vo. 


1x. 
A MEMOIR of RICHARD WILLIAMS, 
Surgeon in the Missionary Expedition to Patagonia, 
Terra del Fuego. By the Rev, James Haminron, D.D. 
Crown 8yo. (Zn preparation. 


x 


TWENTY PICTURES from SWITZER- 


LAND. By Dr. Cxsar Matan,Geneva. Feap. 8vo. 


xI. 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE BEST 
OF BOTH WORLDS? By the Rev. THomas Binney. 
Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. sewed; 2s. 6d. cloth, 


XII. 

A LARGE TYPE EDITION OF 
MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. By the 
— of the ‘* Faithful Promiser.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

XIII. 
THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD and 


QUEECHY. With Illustrations by Gitpert. In Two 
Vols. small crown 8vo, 4s. each; or in One Vol, 3s. 6d. 
cloth, 


XIV. 
PLACE OF REPENTANCE; or, an 
Account of the London Colonial Training Institution 
and Ragged Dormitory, Westminster. By the Rev. 


Samvet Martin. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, ls. 
sewed, 2s. cloth, 


A 


XV. 


THE HEARTHS OF THE POOR. B 
— M. A.S. Barper. 16mo. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 
cloth. 








By T. GWYNNE, 
Author of “The School for Fathers.” 
One Volume, crown 8vo. 





London: Sirs, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





‘THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 


xvi. 


THE YOUNG MAROONERS ON THE 
FLORIDA COAST. By F. R. Govutpine. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1853. 


REVIEWS. 


History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 
Vol. XI. Murray. 

Iv a generation in which the historical la- 
hours of Niebuhr and Arnold must remain 
fragments, we can conceive no higher gratifi- 
cation than that which Mr. Grote is on the 
eve of aitaining—the completion of a well- 
planned and skilfully-executed history. One 
more volume will conclude a narrative, which, 
long meditated, patiently elaborated, and ac- 
companied at each stage with applause and 
expectation, will probably never be superseded. 
For, on the one hand, it will not be easy to find 
any resources for Grecian history which Mr. 
Grote has not thoroughly explored; and, on 
the other, it will be still more difficult to find 
an historian who so remarkably combines the 
knowledge which is gained in the closet with 
the experience of men and affairs which is 
won in the world. It is, indeed, this union 
of the man of letters with the man of business 
which leads us so confidently to predict a per- 
manent reputation for Mr. Grote’s history. 
We do not derogate from the merits of his 
predecessors in the field when we say, that in 
these qualities, in their amount and in their 
union, he surpasses them all and sundry. 

In some points, nevertheless, we dissent 
from his views. We do not subscribe to his | 
theory of the character and construction of | 
the Homeric poems, being strenuous anti- | 
Wolfiens, and siding with Colonel Mure in his 
stout assertion of the old bard’s personality. | 
Neither can we altogether go with Mr. Grote | 
in his championship @ /’outrance of the social 
and political virtues of the Athenian people. 
A great and understanding nation they un- 
doubtedly were; and, in spite of Messrs. 
Mitford and Sewell, devised and carried out 
the least faulty system of physical and intel- 
lectual education which the world has ever 
seen. But every great nation has in its turn 
committed great errors and even great crimes. 
The Demus of England has roasted men for 
their opinions, and subscribed large sums for 
levying unjust and unnecessary wars. The 
Demus of France—for be the national will 
concentrated in a despot, or embodied in the 
votes and acclaims of the multitude, the sym- | 
bol is equally applicable—has inflicted more | 
misery upon the world, by an insane lust of 
war and appropriation, than even imperial 
Rome herself. The historian deplores, but 
if worthy of the name, does not defend their 
errors; and we think that Mr. Grote would 
have strengthened his case if he had occasion- 





| Italiot-Greeks. 


nician galleys were of little avail against the 
brazen-prowed triremes of Athens. He stood 
a ‘magni nominis umbra’ on the far horizon 
of Marathon and Plataea. The liberties of 
Greece were menaced from other quarters ;— 
in the south-west by the powerful despotism 
of Syracuse; from the north by a power 
which was hardly recognised as Hellenic at 
all, and which in the age of the great struggle 
with Persia had presented earth and water 
tothe envoys fromSusa. Indeed, inthe volume 
before us, and in that which is to sueceed it, 
the politics of the Hellenic race begin to 
wear an almost modern European aspect, and 
certainly present a close parallel to those of 
the Italian republics at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century. In many of the com- 
monwealths the national will had yielded to 
despotism or to a close oligarchy; in all the 
earlier energy of the people had nearly died 
down ; Sparta had withered up; Athens lived 
on the recollections of the past; to avoid 
taxes on their incomes was the aim of its 
wealthy classes; to shun personal service in 
the galleys or the phalanx was the ambition 
of the lower orders. The orator who main- 
tained for his countrymen these exemptions, 
and who at the same time catered liberally 
for their Amusements and tickled their ears 
with the names of Marathon and Plataea,com- 
manded all hands and voices. Even the phi- 
losophers in some degree shared in the poli- 
lical apathy of their age; and Plato could 
securely announce a proposition, which in 


Solon’s age would have been a capital offence | 
—that it is the duty of a wise man to abstain | 


from meddling in political affairs. 

Meanwhile Greece was menaced apparently 
by the Dorians of Sicily, who, under the elder 
Dionysius, were gathered under a compact 
iron despotism, and who inherited from their 
sires a deep debt of revenge against Athens. 
That Dionysius aspired at one time to be the 
Captain-General of an Hellenic federation 
there is little room to doubt. But other and 
more pressing objects diverted his attention, 
and he contented himself, always probably 
with a mental reserve in favour of his more 


tions in the territories of his neighbours, the 
The Syracusan despotism 
was, however, in spite of its imposing ap- 
pearance from without, feeble at the core. 
It rested on the support of fortresses and 
mercenaries alone, and the citadels and body 
guards of the tyrant demanded an ample 
revenue. But the proseriptions of Dionysius 
had borne heavily on the wealthier classes of 
the Sicilians. Many of its most fertile dis- 
tricts lay uncultivated: thousands of its 
citizens were pining in exile or in the dun- 





ally been less lenient to Cleon, and admitted 
sometimes a little ‘* folly in Isracl.” 

In the present volume the affairs of Greece 
assume a more central and comprehensive 
interest than in the purely republican era. 
The distinctive character of its little common- 
wealth was on the wane; the age of monarchy 
was approaching ; and the civilised world was 
gradually preparing itself for its subjection to 
Rome. ‘The great king,’ indeed, whose 
throne was at Susa and Ecbatana, had become 


a spectre-king, whose gold was often perni- | 
cious to Greece, but whose arms and muni- | 


ments of war had long been disregarded. 
On the plains of Asia alone his cavalry were 


formidable, and the commercial republics of | their hands, with Gaul and Iberia for their 
Greece had few dealingswith the inland plains; | military dépéts, with the possession of the 
his only reliable troops in combats with the 
phalanx were renegade Greeks, and his Phe- 





geons of the usurper. Nor were his acquisi- 
| tions in Magna Graccia retained without 
| burdensome expenditure, or without con- 

tinual wars with the native Italian races—the 
| Lucanians and Bruttians. These, however, 
| might in all probability have been overcome 
| by the energy of Dionysius, and the wealth 
| of Southern Italy have ultimately been poured 
| into the Sicilian exchequer. But there was a 
| more dangerous and powerful foe nearer at 
| hand. Sicily was in_ part only an Hellenic 
island; its western districts belonged to the 
constant adversary of the Grecian race—to 
| the opulent and aggressive oligarchy of Car- 
'thage. With the trade of central Africa in 


| most productive mines in the world, the mer- 
| chants of Carthage were often more than a 


comprehensive scheme, with making acquisi- | 


match for the Sicilian autocrat. His dreams 
of a Captain-Generalship in Greece Proper 
were never realised ; and his plans pein 
to a_son alike incapable of governing his 
own kingdom or endangering the liberties 
of others. 

Plutarch’s biographies were at one time 
the most generally read of all mortal books. 
They furnished examples of strategy to 
Turenne, and political lessons to Oxenstiern. 
| To doubt their veracity was akin to impiety; 
| to call in question their wisdom was a token 
| of extreme and unreasonable presumption. 
| This fashion has passed away, and the good- 
} natured garrulous biographer of Chaeroneia 
| has fallen, we fear, very much into similar 
neglect with ‘Francis Moore, Physician.’ 
) Yet, in skilful hands, Plutarch is still service- 
able to the historian; and, in his accounts of 
Dion and Timoleon, Mr. Grote has proved to 
what profitable uses these Waverley Novels 
of antiquity, ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ may, even in 
this age of unbelief, be turned. Dion is a 
much more familiar name with most readers 
than Timoleon. His connexion with Plato 
and the Academy gives him a prestige with 
the scholar; he has been described by histo- 
rians as a better kind of Brutus; and Mr. 
Wordsworth deemed him worthy of a high, 
but not very readable panegyric. Mr. Grote, 
however, shows most demonstratively Timo- 
leon to have been much the better man of the 
two; and that both Plato and Dion, when 
' they took to educating a normal prince, and 
to converting a military despotism into a 
philosophical commonwealth, proved them- 
selves to be, on the whole, “‘ rather cobblers 
than fine workmen.” 

We subjoin a portion from each of these 
admirably drawn portraitures :— 





“Apart from wealth and high position, the per- 
sonal character of Dion was in itself marked and 
prominent. He was of an energetic temper, great 
| bravery, and very considerable mental capacities. 
| Though his nature was haughty and disdainful to- 
| wards individuals, yet as to political communion, 
| his ambition was by no means purely self-seeking 
| and egoistic, like that of the elder Dionysius. Ani- 
mated with vehement love of power, he was at the 
same time penetrated with that sense of regulated 
| polity, and submission of individual will to fixed 
| laws, which floated in the atmosphere of Grecian 
talk and literature, and stood so high in Grecian 
morality. He was moreover capable of acting with 
enthusiasm, and braving every hazard in prosecu- 
tion of his own convictions, 

“Born about the year 408 B.c., Dion was 
| twenty-one years of age in 387 B.c., when the 
elder Dionysius, having dismantled Rhegium and 
subdued Kroton, attained the maximum of his 
dominion, as master of the Sicilian and Italian 
Greeks. Standing high in the favour of his 
brother-in-law Dionysius, Dion doubtless took part 
in the wars whereby this large dominion had been 
acquired ; as well as in the life of indulgence and 
luxury which prevailed generally among wealthy 
Greeks in Sicily and Italy, and which to the 
Athenian Plato appeared alike surprising and re- 
pulsive. That great philosopher visited Italy and 
Sicily about 387 B.c. He was in acquaintance 
and fellowship with the school of philosophers 
called Pythagoreans ; the remnant of the Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood, who had once exercised so 
powerful a political influence over the cities of 
those regions, and who still enjoyed considerable 
reputation, even after complete political downfall, 
through individual ability and rank of the mem- 
bers, combined with habits of recluse study, mysti- 
cism, and attachment among themselves. 

‘With these Pythagoreans Dion also, a young 
man of open mind and ardent aspirations, was 
naturally thrown into communication by the pro- 
ceedings of the elder Dionysius in Italy. Through 
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them he came into intercourse with Plato, whose 
conversation made an epoch in his life. 

“The mystic turn of imagination, the senten- 
tious brevity, and the mathematical researches of 


the Pythagoreans, produced doubtless an impos- | 


ing effect upon Dion ; just as Lysis, a member of 
that brotherhood, had acquired the attachment 
and influenced the sentiments of Epaminondas at 
Thebes. But Plato’s power of working upon the 
minds of young men was far more impressive and 
irresistible. He possessed a large range of practi- 
cal experience, a mastery of political and social 
topics, and a charm of eloquence, to which the 
Pythagoreans were strangers. The stirring effects 
of the Socratic talk, as well as of the democratical 
atmosphere in which Plato had been brought up, 
had developed all the communicative aptitude of 
his mind ; and great as that aptitude appears in 
his remaining dialogues, there is ground for believ- 
ing that it was far greater in his conversation. 
Brought up as Dion had been at the court of Dio- 
nysius—accustomed to see around him only slavish 
deference and luxurious enjoyment— unused to 
open speech or large philosophical discussion—he 
found in Plato a new man exhibited, and a new 
world opened before him. 

“ As the stimulus from the teacher was here put 
forth with consummate efficacy, so the predisposi- 
tion of the learner enabled it to take full effect. 
Dion became an altered man both in public senti- 
ment and in individual behaviour. He recollected 
that twenty years before, his country, Syracuse, 
had been as free as Athens. He learnt to abhor 
the iniquity of the despotism by which her liberty 
had been overthrown, and by which subsequently 
the liberties of so many other Greeks in Italy and 
Sicily had been trodden down also. He was made 
to remark, that Sicily had been half barbarised 
through the foreign mercenaries imported as the 
despots’ instruments. He conceived the sublime 
idea or dream of rectifying all this accumulation of 
wrong and suffering. It was his first wish to 
cleanse Syracuse from the blot of slavery, and to 
clothe her anew in the brightness and dignity of 
freedom, yet not with the view of restoring the 
popular government as it had stood prior to the 
usurpation, but of establishing an improved consti- 
tutional polity, originated by himself, with laws 
which should not only secure individual rights, but 
also educate and moralize the citizens. The func- 
tion which he imagined to himself, and which the 
conversation of Plato suggested, was not that of a 
despot like Dionysius, but that of a despotic legis- 
lator like Lycurgus, taking advantage of a momen- 
tary omnipotence, conferred upon him by grateful 
citizens in a state of public confusion, to originate 
a good system, which, when once put in motion, 
would keep itself alive by fashioning the minds of 
the citizens to its own intrinsic excellence. After 
having thus both liberated and reformed Syracuse, 
Dion promised to himself that he would employ 
Syracusan force, not in annihilating, but in re- 
creating, other free Hellenic communities through- 
out the island, expelling from thence all the bar- 
barians—both the imported mercenaries and the 
Carthaginians.” 


The elder Dionysius was not a man to yield 
to the soft impeachment of abstract proposi- 
tions, or to encourage any theories of govern- 
ing for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. His strong box and his strong 
body-guard appeared to him more to the 

oint than all the talk of the Socraties—nay, 
e handled Plato rather roughly, and the 
philosopher was glad to escape to the quiet 
“retirements of Académe” with a whole skin. 
The experiment was accordingly deferred to 
the reign of his successor, who, on his acces- 


° ° - - account. 
sion to the throne, found his seat, between a | *ccount 


discontented population and imperative mer- 
cenaries, no bed of roses, and accordingly 


listened to Dion’s projects of reform with | 


some interest. Plato was once more invited | 
to Syracuse. He came with reluctance, and 
with some natural distrust of again entering 





| the lion’s den. His philosophical credit, how- 
| ever, was at stake. Here was indeed a golden 
| opportunity of approving to the world his 

favourite maxim—that it would be ill-governed 
| until it were governed by philosophers. But 
| alas! for philosophers, from Plato to Guizot, 
| when they handle practical matters. They 
generally end by pulling the house about 
their ears. Dion and Plato set to work with 
the younger Dionysius much after the fashion 
| in which Dominie Sampson proposed to com- 
| mence over again the education of little 
| Harry Bertram. They “scanted his sizes;” 
| they set him to work geometrical problems ; 
| they catechised him strictly about the state 
| of his soul; they banished his Petos and 
| Poins and Falstaff, and surrounded him with 
a retinue of grim visaged mathematicians. 
The bow recoiled; Dion and Plato were de- 
spatched with all speed across the seas; and 
Dionysius, having had this unlucky foretaste 
of the pleasures of liberty, became a worse 
tyrant than his father, and having at length 
exhausted the patience of his subjects, was 
ten years afterwards glad to take refuge in 
Corinth, and give literary soirées, and even, 
so scandal said, turn lecturer himself. 

Timoleon was a man of more practical ex- 
perience than Dion, and, not having any 
philosophical predilections, but, on the con- 
trary, a very determined will of his own, he 
succeeded so well that “'Timoleon’s fortune” 
became a proverbial phrase of success ever 
afterwards among the Sicilian Greeks. 

Mr. Grote thus contrasts Timoleon with 
Dion :— 

“To him it was owing that the Sicilian Greeks 
were rescued, for nearly one generation, from the 
fate which befel central Greece after the fatal 
battle of Chaeroneia. He had the rare glory of 
maintaining to the end, and executing to the full, 
the promise of liberation with which he had gone 
forth from Corinth. His early years had been years 
of acute suffering—and that, too, in the cause of 
freedom—arising out of the death of his brother ; 
his later period, manifesting the like sense of duty 
under happier auspices, had richly repaid him, by 
successes overpassing all reasonable expectation, 
and by the ample flow of gratitude and attachment 
poured forth to him amid the liberated Sicilians. 
His character appears most noble, and most in- 
structive, if we contrast him with Dion. Timoleon 
had been brought up as the citizen of a free though 
oligarchical community in Greece, surrounded by 
other free communities, and amidst universal hatred 
of despots. The politicians whom he had learnt 
to esteem, were men trained in this school, main- 
taining a qualified ascendancy against more or less 
of open competition from rivals, and obliged to 
look for the means of carrying their views apart 
from simple dictation. Moreover, the person whom 
Timoleon had selected for his peculiar model was 
Epaminondas, the noblest model that Greece af- 
forded. It was to this example that Timoleon 
owed in part his energetic patriotism, combined in 
part with freedom from personal ambition—his 
gentleness of political antipathy—and the perfect 
habits of conciliatory and popular dealings—which 
he manifested amidst so many new and trying 
scenes to the end of his career. 

‘The education of Dion had been totally diffe- 
rent. He was the member of a despotic family, 
and had learnt his experience under the energetic, 
but perfectly self- willed, march of the elder Dio- 
nysius. Of the temper or exigences of a commu- 
nity of free men he had never learnt to take 
Plunged in this corrupting atmosphere, 
he had nevertheless imbibed generous and public- 
spirited aspirations; he had come to hold in abhor- 
| rence a government of will, and to look for glory 
in contributing to replace it by a qualified freedom 
and a government of laws. But the source from 
whence he drank was, the Academy and its illus- 
trious teacher Plato; not from practical life, nor 
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from the best practical politicians like Epaminondas 
Accordingly he had imbibed at the same time the 
idea that, though despotism was a bad thing 
government thoroughly popular was a bad thing 
also ; that, in other words, as soon as he had put 
down the despotism, it lay with him to determine 
how much liberty he would allow, or what laws he 
would sanction, for the community ; that instead 
of a despot, he was to become a despotic law. 
giver.” 

With the death of Timoleon Mr. Grote re. 
sumes the history of central Greece. This— 
the period of the final struggle between 
Athens and Macedon—respectively repre. 
sented by Demosthenes and Philip, is com. 
paratively better known to most readers than 
the foregoing episode of Sicilian annals. Tt 
is illuminated by a blaze of eloquence; it wag 
the era of preparation for Grecian retribution 
upon Persia for assailing the shrine of Delphi 
and the grove of the Eumenides, and for 
assaying to leading Europe yoke-fellow in 
captivity with Asia. Yet it was an era as 
fatal to Greece as the establishment of the 
Cvresars was afterwards fatal to Rome. Thence. 
forward from the battle of Chaeroneia the will 
of the commonwealths depended upon the will 
of a master. Oratory, indeed, did not perish 
at once; art reared new trophies, and comedy 
still mirrored the follies and vanities of social 
life. But there had come an ineradicable 
spot upon the garment of legal freedom: a 
man of Macedon intermeddled with the affairs 
of republies; a semi-barbarian dictated to the 
Amphictyonie assembly the tone of its de- 
crees; the vengeance upon the great king 
was wrought not by the descendants of the 
men who had humbled his ancestors at Mara- 
thon, but by a monarch nearly as despotic as 
himself. Ichabod! the glory had departed 
from the Pnyx and the Acropolis. The con- 
temporaries of Demosthenes viewed the ag- 
gressions of the Macedonian ruler with some- 
thing of the feelings with which Eastern 


| Europe now regards the gradual advances of 


the Russian empire. Their sentiments par- 
took of both awe and apathy. Philip was 
considered as peculiarly Fortune’s favourite; 
and the age had gone by for national self- 
sacrifice—for betaking to the ships, for pour- 
ing into the public treasure gold and silver 
and jewels, for following up prompt decrees 
in the ecclesia by as prompt mustering in the 
Peiracus. ‘To an age fallen from its better 
and purer estate, yet not wholly incapable of 
generous feelings, the orations of Demosthenes 
were addressed. He is probably the greatest 
man of the people whom the world ever be- 
held. Other regenerators of their age have 
come forward at a crisis, have had their pre- 
cursors, have represented some great thought 
smouldering, and ready to burst into a flame, 
in the nation’s heart; or they have, as states- 
men, been supported by a rich exchequer, or 
by hosts of partisans and friends. But 
Demosthenes began with none of these ad- 
vantages. His family was not of the highest 
rank; his fortune had been seriously im- 
paired; he was obliged to create, by labo- 
rious efforts, partisans; the rich were averse 
from him, because he urged increase of taxes; 
the poor were against him, because he bade 
them go to war, as their sires had done; and 
the idle and frivolous decried him, because he 
told them that these were not times to loiter 
in the agora, or to chatter with the sophists, or 
to applaud the fictitious woes of the theatres. 
Yet the rich, the poor, and the frivolous, were 
ultimately enkindled by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, and, although unsuccessfully, 
once again at Chaeroneia agreed to put to 
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armed arbitrement the great controversy be- | also to Demades, the recent mover of the peace— | discourse, at this distance of time, on female 
tween Jaw and despotism. and honoured with strong marks of esteem and | loveliness, that we must sing their praises in 
Mr. Grote’s portrait of Demosthenes has | Sympathy from the surviving relatives of these | the original :— 
evidently been a labour of love. ie has gallant citizens. F ‘But lo! we have reached the thronged Alaméda 
spared no pains in sifting the minutest details We shall eagerly expect Mr. Grote’s con- | (situate at the extremity of the Muralla), with its 
of his character and policy; in collecting | cluding volume. For although we cannot | ample breadth, ornamental foliage, and an expan- 
around Plutarch’s biography all such frag- | suppose that he will follow Droysen and | sive seaward prospect ; and here our sight revelled 
ments of other writers as illustrate it; or in | Some other distinguished foreign ‘historians | i" the rich display of Andalusian beauty. ‘This 
attempting to settle the chronology of his | in their zeal to exculpate Alexander, yet we poe Pena eae i se eae but, 
speeches. Of the more remarkable speeches | are confident that in Mr. Grote’s hands the | ° , ee ceed ing lin ee ee d 
themselves, he occasionally gives spirited ab- | sterling merits of the most civilising of con- | $°°*Y < ee Sa ae ee ee 
ae, SS eas a ee | me ad : aes 1 | fascination of this enchanting race, could furnish. 
stracts; and he surveys with impartiality— | aon will be traced with an impartial pen. | Successive travellers and poets have exhausted 
no easy matter with the appeals of Demos- | Some ofiences, indeed, against republics may | their descriptive powers on the rare combinations 
thenes familiar to him—the conduct of the | be pardoned to the warrior who first con- | which here inspire the heart; and I am bold to 
Macedonian and peace-parties at Athens, and | ceived the lofty and benevolent idea of break- | aver that no lovelier spectacle could anywhere chal- 
of their chiefs Aeschines and Phocion. We ing down the partition wall between Greek | lenge attention. The gait peculiar to Spanish 
can, however, merely recommend to our | and barbarian, and of constituting them equal | ladies, and which they styled ‘gracia,’ was often 





readers the portraiture of him who shook | members of an organic and august empire. carried to excess, and embodied as much voluptu- 
the fierce democratie, and conclude with an | ousness as could possibly be exhibited in the mere 
account of the demeanour of the Athenians | walk. The incessant motion of the fan was quite 


. : ‘eo wi is an acquired art, and was practised equally in the 
towards their last and perhaps greatest states- | Peace, War, and Adveature; an Autobiogra- 7 P ea 


nent wi tha hones he had : : salon or on the promenade. ‘The light attire of 
2 8 ES SOS SES Cie RNS Bee phical Memoir of George Laval Chesterton. | these exquisite belles, their tasteful mantilla, and 
aroused were shattered at one blow by the | 


v ; ‘ . Longman and Co. their generally interesting (some would say, rather 
Macedonian phalangites at Chaeroneia. A | Tue life of George Laval Chesterton, the | coquettish) deportment, with the surpassing beauty 
people which in the hour of dismay and dis- | genial-spirited and respected Governor of the | of their faces, contrasted singularly with the un- 
appointment so greeted the leader who had | Coldbath Fields House of Correction, as | gainly attributes of the other sex. Indeed, a 
urged them to try the fortune of battle, were | here narrated vividly and unaffectedly by Spaniard once candidly avowed to me that he mar- 
not deeply degenerated ; the orator who had | himself, is one of the most stirring histories | Velled at the loveliness of the Spanish fair, when 
trained that people to display such magna-| that it has been our lot to meet with, | Compared with the ‘ugliness’ (that was his word) 
nimity gathered the laurels of victory even | Abounding with much curious personal and | of the ee An! ie ae 

in the agony of defeat :— historical adventure, now at the cannon’s Reh net ae ene Ses eee 


| : 3 , : before the tolling of the vesper bell caused an in- 
“ As on that trying occasion,”—the destruction | mouth, now in foraging parties or in camp, | stantaneous halt, and commanded universal silence. 


of the army of Nicias—‘‘so now; amidst all the | It sparkles with anecdote and kindly reminis- | The men taking off their hats, and the ladies 
distress and alarm, it was not in the Athenian | cences, and is characterized throughout with | shading their faces with their fans, made the sign 
character to despair. The mass of citizens hastened | a flow of incident and energy that go largely | of the cross, and, in prayerful attitude, absorbed a 
unbidden to form a public assembly, wherein the | indeed to prove how much stranger and how | minute or two in devotion. When the bell ceased 
most energetic resolutions were taken for defence. | much more acceptable is truth than fiction. tolling, the sign of the cross was repeated; the 
Decrees were passed enjoining every one to carry | Tt is the remarkable history of a very re- cavaliers, making obeisance to their surrounding 
his family and property out of the open country of | markable man—the welcome instructive auto- friends, resumed ye promenade, exclaiming, 
Attica into the various strongholds; directing the biography of a soldier, 2 scholar, and a | Buena tarde!’ or, Good evening! and the whole 
body of the senators, who by general rule were | pr i a | pursued their walk and conversation. I since 
exempt from military service, to march down in, © Mr. Ch - t Regine sree Reais. | ascertained that in every part of the city, and indeed 
arms into Peiraeus, and putthatharbour in condition ; , “VT. VHesterton was car ) tained to adven- | throughout Spain, whether in cities, towns, or 
to stand a siege, placing every man without excep- | ure by an incident which appears to have | villages, this observance of the vesper prayer pre- 
tion at the disposal of the generals, as a soldier for been gratefully remembered by him in after | vailed; and it appeared to me to be a redeeming 
defence, and imposing the penalties of treason on life. Lt happened, when he was a lad, that.a | trait in the religious degeneracy of that declining 
every one who fled ; enfranchising all slaves fit for feeling of generous sympathy was excited in | land, that at a stated moment there should arise a 
bearing arms, yranting the citizenship to rustics the benevolent Countess of Egmont, then | simultaneous thanksgiving to the Deity, for the 
under the same circumstance, and restoring to the | Viscountess Perceval, for the children of his | protection afforded through the day.” 

full privileges of citizens those who had been dis- | widowed mother 


: t citi: he , a Frenchwoman, and sister| We have quoted the latter paragraph to 
franchised by judicial sentence. ‘This last-men- | of the French General Laval. 1 ) 
tioned decree was proposed by Hyperides; but | : 


Her relative, | show, thus carly, a trait in the autobiographer 
eden aia ie cua a ns eeaee nae ik | Spencer Perceval, was then Prime Minister, | which is characteristic of the man, and which 
porate Bs, 7: | and through his interest the young Chester- | we hesitate not to say has been the chief 

standing the late misfortune of the Athenian t 1 hae ie ated scanaalialie ‘di ti OF hin ees hilt alicantthdl oa 
arms, was listened to with undiminished respect | ons, three yoys and a girl, were respec ive y | guiding star of his destiny—the ec 1ecrtul re- 
and confidence. The general measures requisite provided for. The glorious achievements by | cognition at all times and under all eireum- 
for strengthening the walls, opening ditches, dis- | Seca and land that were at that time exciting | stances of a protecting power and good in 
tributing military posts and constructing earth- | the belligerent ardour of British youth were | everything. Giving always prompt attention 
works, were decreed on his motion; and he seems | not without their effect on the lively tempe- | to subordinate details as involving in their 
to have been named member of a special board for | rament of our autobiographer, and to the | development no inconsiderable shave of even- 
superintending the fortifications. Not only he, | grief of his mother he obtained a commission | tual suecess or failure, he seems in every 
but most of the conspicuous citizens and habitual | jp the Field Train Department of the Royal | species of privation and suffering to have 
speakers in the assembly, came forward with large! Artillery. After a few months’ priming in | been prepared “to smile with the smiler,” 
Geaee te ce | the mysteries of Woolwich, in packing bat-| and to have borne up with a buoyant and 
to make good the defective pointe in the fortifies- | teries, counting piles for shot and shells, the | elastic spirit against the frowns of fortune. 
tion. Materials were obtained by felling trees | calibre of guns, proportionate weight of car- Impressed unerringly with the conviction 
near the city, and even by taking stones from the | tridges, &e., he was ordered to prepare for { that “there is a divinity that shapes our ends 
adjacent sepulchres. The temples were stripped of | foreign service ; and we find him at the age rough hew them how you will,” what wonder 
the arms suspended within them, for the purpose | of eighteen crossing the Bay of Biscay in a that he should turn ingenuously to the con- 
of equipping unarmed citizens. Envoys were sent | transport bound for Cadiz. ‘The mighty | templation of his eventful career and nume- 

| 
} 








to Troezen, Epidauros, Andros, Keos, and other | ocean, with its boundless scope and everlast- | rous hair-breadth ‘scapes with the feeling that 
Places, to solicit aid and collect money, in one or | ing surges,” had of course a corresponding | he has “ providentially borne a charmed life.” 
other of which embassies Demosthenes served, | magnanimous impression on our aspiring artil- | At Cadiz Mr. Chesterton first beheld the 
= he had provided for the immediate exigences  Jeryman, who confesses also to the magical | Duke of Wellington, entering the city in 
” — woe e ____| influence of an embroidered cocked hat and | triumph after the battle of Salamanca in the 
nH pntel opponents, tought the sion iume, and great was the interest with which | Spanish costume ofthe Duke de Cad Rod 
him, but none of Gan need ican and when he first beheld the swarthy visages, broad TIgO, amid the Nea of cannon and a general 
the time came for electing a public orator, to de- | uncouth hats, and sandalled feet of the Anda- | illumination. This was the only smell of 
liver the funeral discourse at the obsequies cele- | lusians. But what more attracted the atten- powder he had as yet encountered ; and here 
brated for the slain at Chaeroneia—he was invested _ tion of our beplumed fledgling was the bedles | it was that he imbibed the taste for hunting 
with that solemn duty, not only in preference to | of the Alaméda, and so eloquently does the | —which he has, we believe, for some years 
Aeschines, who was put up in competition, but | remembrance of their charms lead him to | past occasionally indulged :— 
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“While stationed at Cadiz I visited the cireum- 
jacent country, threaded the orange groves of 
Puerto Santa Maria, shot larks in the cultivated 
area which lies contiguous to the city, and first 
imbibed a taste for the chase, which has ever since 
predominated. ‘The officers stationed at San Fer- 
nando conceived a notion that hunting was prac- 
ticable, and a few hounds, procured from England, 
were located at ‘The Kennel,’ at Chiclana. On 
one smiling morn 1 was enticed to this inviting 
neighbourhood, mounted on a raw-boned mare, 
warranted to carry me safely, and a speedy ‘ find,’ 
imparted to my comprehension the first music of 
the excited pack, consisting, in this instance, of 
three and a half couples. The scent being warm, 
and the hounds eager, we dashed away at clipping 
pace. The fences, few and far between, opposed 
little obstacle to our onward course, and our im- 
petuous career to the field of Barrossa was a sub- 


orders, who carried large crucifixes, with the image 
of the Saviour carved thereon, and shouted in loud, 


culprits, ‘Mira Vmd. el Sefior,’ thrice repeated, 
after every pause, signifying ‘Look you to the 


and another strong guard, equally in full costume, 
brought up the rear. In this order the procession 
marched through a portion of the town; and pass- 
ing out by the Porte de Murcia, filed to the right, 
and soon reached the place of execution. 

“There the men were placed, in a kneeling pos- 
ture, beside their coffins; and their eyes having 
been bandaged, the fatal volley was fired, and four 


diers in fatigue uniforms carried the coffins of the | 
condemned, and next marched a double row of | th 
monks and friars in the dresses of their various | 


but monotonous accents, as each hand simultane- | 
ously elevated the cross to attract the eyes of the | 


Lord!’ Next walked the unhappy men themselves, | 


immortal beings fell, the victims of as vile a system | 


dued imitation of the mighty energy which had 
previously sanctified that immortal ground. The 
brook, or (as it was termed in the recital of the 
battle) the river, caused me more alarm than the 
contest for its possession excited in the gallant 
67th Regiment ; for, approaching it at full speed, 
in the wake of other cattle, my mare, redoubling 
her eagerness, impetuously charged it, and, although 
the terror and anxiety, natural to a novice, agitated 
my frame, I clung closely to my saddle, and only 
recovered from my consternation on finding the 
bound successful, and myself not uahorsed. At 
Barrossa we lost our fox, but my initiation into 
the mysteries of the ‘noble sport’ was hallowed by 
the recollection of the classic arena which honoured 
my débat; and I have ever since cherished a lively 
interest in this chivalrous recreation.” 


From Cadiz, Mr. Chesterton was removed 
to Carthagena, where he witnessed a sad 
example of the discipline which disgraced 
humanity at this period of the Peninsular 
war. Owing to the tyranny that was exer- 
cised, whole guards and pickets fled from their 


posts at night, and on one occasion as many | 
as fifty descended by various devices from | 


the ramparts and fled into the open country. 


tried and sentenced to death :— 


} compelled to beat up equally against the breeze | 


of regimental despotism as ever sullied the fair 
fame of the British army. Two triangles were 
then erected, all the drummers of the garrison were 
enlisted in the bloody task, and I am sure I do not 
exceed the mark when I say that thirty men at 
least, each received five hundred stripes with the 
cat-o’nine-tails. My friend, Lieutenant Brumby 


Commandant, suffered days of illness from the pain 
of that cruel spectacle.” 


From Spain, Mr. Chesterton was summoned 
to more active service in the war then raging 
with North America, and the greater part of 
his first volume is filled with anecdotes and ad- 
ventures connected with this campaign. After 
visiting Teneriffe and Bermuda the little fleet 
entered Chesapeake Bay, and made for the 
Patuxent river :— 


“It will never again fall to the lot of man 
living persons to witness the scene of belligerent 





a mouth, was scarcely two miles in width. 
The whole of the wretched fugitives were | y 


splendour which awaited us. On a fine morning 
in the middle of August, light and balmy breezes 
prevailing and tempering a glowing sunshine, our 
fleet entered the Patuxent. The river, at its 
The 
wind was light and contrary, and the ships were 


“The proceedings of the court-martial were for- | and tide. They were consequently curiously inter- 


warded to the Commander-in-chief; and, by return 


{ 


' 
of courier, certain of the prisoners, three in number, | tacks. 


mingled, and passing each other upon opposite 


(who by casual turn of duty commanded the firing | 
party) and Lieutenant Colonel de Renaud, the | 


Thus, in a narrow fresh-water river, the | 


were awarded the punishment, specifically, of | banks whereof were skirted with trees, and enriched 
death, To the others it was assigned to draw lots | with verdure to the very margin, was beheld a 


for a fourth ; and the remainder, a numerous list, | powerful fleet, consisting of several line-of-battle 
were offered the choice of death, or the infliction of | Ships, frigates, troop-ships, bomb-vessels, sloops, 


500 lashes upon each. The agonising spectacle of 
the cruel lottery, which was to consign a fourth 
victim to the tomb, was public, and witnessed by 
myself, in common with the whole garrison; and 
the wild despair of the unhappy wretch upon whom 
the fatal lot descended, was long remembered by 
us all. The numerous trembling delinquents who 
had just eluded this most painful risk, all adopted 
the alternative, and preferred the scarcely less 
afflicting visitation of the lash to such an extent, 
and preparations were forthwith commenced for 
the solemn catastrophe. 

“The morning of the execution rose fair and 
genial; and without the porte of Murcia, in the 
marsh contiguous to the fortified wall, the troops 
were drawn up in mournful expectancy of the 
approaching scene. The condemned sallied from 
their last miserable home, in the dungeons adjoin- 
ing the main guard (nearly a mile from the spot 
selected), and a procession was formed which 
moved onwards with slow and measured tread, 
exciting the utmost interest and commiseration in 
all the spectators, and producing an effect of the 
most thrilling character. It had, indeed, all the 
semblance of the funeral pageantry so frequently 
witnessed on the boards of a theatre, while the 
fearful reality drew tears and sobs from numberiess 
Spanish females, whom curiosity had attracted to 
the scene. First marched a guard of Dillon’s regi- 


ment in full costume, and with arms loaded, to 
Behind them, sol- 


repel any attempt at rescue. 





brigs, schooners, and transports—together with | 


numerous neat, but diminutive tenders; the whole 


decorated with the ensigns of their nation—red, | 


white, or blue,—conformably with the colours of 
their respective divisions: the men-of-war, more- 


over, ornamented with the insignia of their com- | 


missions, the long and tapering pendants, and the 
decks of all the vessels thronged with troops 
arrayed for landing. 

“On the right bank of the river the shore was | 
so bold (proper soundings having, of course, been | 
taken) that at each instant we beheld the bowsprit | 
of some leviathan grazing the branches of the 
overhanging foliage. Occasionally a vessel would 
ground, but almost as quickly regain the required 
depth; and there was an endless display of able | 
seamanship and nice maneuvring. The air lite- 
rally resounded with the shrill pipe of the boat- | 
swain; and the loud, but measured, cadences of the } 
men in the chains, who hove the lead and shouted | 
forth the soundings, completed the harmony, and | 
thrilled with pleasurable sensation in the ear. 

‘The astonished slaves rested from their work | 
in the fields contiguous; and the awe-struck pea- 
sants and yeomen of this portion of America beheld | 
with perturbation the tremendous preparations to | 
devastate their blooming country. This is no 
picture of the fancy warmed by the colouring of 
the imagination, but a scene preceding the capture 
of Washington, of which there must be still many | 
living witnesses.” 

i 





Our author gives only a short account of 
e capture of Washington, being not actually 
| present himself :— 

“The march upon Washington (in which I did 
| not join) was effected that very evening. The city 
was left, by the flight of its defenders, to the merey 
| of an enemy, and the result is too well known, 

Everything in the shape of public property was 
| consigned to the flames, destruction stalked abroad, 


| and on reflection even the victors grieved over the 
summary and cruel havoc they had made, The 
| Senate House and other public buildings were ran. 
' sacked and destroyed ; the dockyards and vessels 
of war on the stocks shared in the general confla- 
| gration; cannon were mutilated or spiked; arms, 
and every sort of warlike implement, were broken 
up, scattered, or submerged. The sacrifice of 
| property was immense, and the whole scene of ex. 
plosion, spoliation, and ruin, combined to stamp 
such fierce and indiscriminate excess with a bar- 
| barian character. It was the result of a hasty and 
| unreflecting excitement, which hurried its votaries 
to such ungenerous extremities. In the midst of 
the universal devastation, not even the President's 
residence was respected. 'That edifice (which con- 
| tained preparations for a banquet to the antici. 
pated defenders of the capital) shared the common 
lot of other public structures. The viands for the 
feast were devoured by self-invited guests, who, 
unrestrained by etiquette, freely helped them. 
selves. My friend Speer and a party of artillery. 
men were indefatigable in the work of general de- 
struction. 
| “Washington not being much more than a 
| league distant from Bladensburgh, caused such a 


| glare to light up the surrounding country, that 
| those in the rear were amazed by these manifest 
| eee of conflagration, and at times were 
| startled by some terrific explosion ; but it was not 
| until the following day that we could learn the full 
| extent of the enemy’s loss. Winder had fled; 
| Maddison, the President, had also fled; and the 
| capital was destroyed.” 


| We may here give some account of the 


| foraging parties from the fleet :— 
| “During this lull scarcely a day or night passed, 
| without divers parties from the British squadron 
roaming through the country, on foraging excur- 
sions. My late lamented friend, Captain Speer, 
was the life and soul of such adventures from our 
_ transport, and I was his most zealous coadjutor. 
| With a few picked men, acting alternately as a 
boat's crew or a predatory band, we literally scoured 
| the country; visited farmhouses even so late as 
| midnight; aroused—and doubtless not a little ter- 
rified—their sleeping inmates, and insisted upon 
| the pick of the pantry, yards, or pigsty, upon our 
own terms. Iam afraid we sadly lacked considera- 





| tion for the harassed inhabitants of this war-girt 


coast; but this I will aver, that we endeavoured to 
inspire them with as much confidence as our pur- 


| pose would allow, and certainly on no one occasion 
| resorted to violence, 


| was practicable, but were not over-scrupulous in 


We paid where payment 


helping ourselves. We ran many serious risks, for 
patrolling parties of the Americans were abroad; 
but for these we kept our eyes and ears watchfully 
open. 

** We certainly enjoyed the hazardous excitement 
of our excursions, and met with many amusing 
incidents, For instance, we one night summoned 
a slumbering farmer from his bed, who, in a parley 
from his chamber window, so solemnly protested 
that he had not a fowl or pig upon his premises, 
and employed such singular oaths to fortify his 
word, that we laughed outright at the man’s ill- 
disguised duplicity. However, we loudly pro- 
nounced our disbelief, and commanded him to 


| descend with a lantern, or abide the consequences. 


Down, therefore, he was compelled to come, half- 
apparelled, and to accompany us to the contiguous 
outhouses. No sooner were the doors opened and 
the light intruded, than there arose such a cackling 
of fowls of various species, that our host stood con- 
victed of something near akin to perjury ; and we 
made uncommonly free with his stock. 
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«Qn another occasion our party was busily | ness; nay, we could not discern an object at a 
employed in cutting vegetables, and putting them | distance of fifty fect. Consequently, no operation 
into sacks brought on shore for the purpose. The | on the river could be at all discernible, and therein 

rden in which we were thus employed was only | consisted the safety of the enemy’s movements ; 
divided from the road by a ragged hedge, and deep | and he stealthily availed himself of this advantage. 
bank. The moon was up and shed a vivid light, | At the moment of his first hostile demonstration I 
and nothing broke the stillness of the night but our | was standing with my back to the fire, in earnest 
zealous toil. Suddenly our attention was arrested | conversation with Captain Deacon, who was at 
by the distant clatter of horses’ hoofs, and we made | that moment contrasting with our situation the 
sure the American cavalry was on our track. A | universal activity for Christmas festivities in Eng- 
sudden pause in our labours, and a rapid order to | land. He had got to this interesting point, when 
prostrate ourselves beneath the hedge was instantly | a sudden glare illumined our darkness, and there 
obeyed, when a few peering eyes discerned the | burst forth a thunder from the river that startled 
approach of some five or six mounted yeomen in the whole camp, and told a tale of well-intended 
peaceful attire. A hasty consultation determined | devastation, which summoned the whole force to 
our next move; and the sudden spring of our | arms. 
entire party into the road, both surprised and ‘* We found this tremendous fire to proceed from 
alarmed the American horsemen. Their bridles | two vessels of war—a sloop of war and an armed 
were seized, and they themselves were commanded | schooner—abreast of our encampment ; and, at the 
to alight, and prepare for conduct to the fleet. { same moment, a sharp rattle of musketry assailed 
Then arose a wail of lamentation and such entrea- | our right, from the margin of the marsh. Thus 
ties to be spared from capture, that we affected to | were we assaulted on both flanks, while a force in 
relent, and exacted terms to which they most | our front essayed to give effect to this twofold 
readily assented. We made each man vow} surprise. Amidst the darkness, and the sudden- 
solemnly that no patrolling party should be in- | ness of this attack, a hasty rush to arms, and such 
formed of our whereabouts; and, with this frail | prompt dispositions as were practicable, hurriedly 
assurance, we allowed them to depart; and thus | ensued. The result was the repulse of the enemy, 
ended the unmeaning manceuvre of their capture | with the capture of at least 300 prisoners. The 
and release. American plan had been well conceived, but was, 

Again, one fine afternoon found us on a small | from the raw character of the troops, badly exe- 
farm, giving chase to a very wild calf. In vain we | cuted; and, beside the momentary panic which 
tried to pin him in a corner, and essayed his cap- | such a demonstration could not fail to create, the 


ture by a noose. He bounded away again and; movement only made the British, in its result, | 


again before the eyes of the peasant farmer and his | thereafter more vigilant. It was generally re- 
wife, who scemed to enjoy our repeated disappoint- | ported, and credited, that when we landed before 
ments. At length one of our party with mock | New Orleans the town was unoccupied and inca- 
gravity made a running knot in the rope he held, | pable of defence ; but our halt, half way, enabled 
and with feigned earnestness threatened to hang | General Jackson to come up; and his prompt 
up the man unless he should instantly secure the | sagacity suggested the well-planned attempt upon 
calf, The farmer exhibited real symptoms of terror, | our camp. 

and prayed earnestly to be spared, whilst his poor “The vessels in the river were, as I have noted, 
wife darted from the doorway of her house, and | a sloop of war and an armed schooner, which had 
shrieked so earnestly for mercy to her husband, | stealthily dropped down with the stream to astound 
that we found the joke had been carried too far; | us by a terrible and unlooked-for explosion. There 





| 
and we actually made a purse amongst ourselves, | they lay, pouring in their fire, throughout the uext | 


to repair the fright we had occasioned her. | day and night, and greatly harassing our position. 


“On some of these wild excursions we boated up | But it was not designed that they should thus | 


creeks and inlets, over waters so clear that every | scathelessly molest us. Reinforcements had ar- 


crawfish (and they were innumerable) could be dis- | rived from England, and with them Colonel Dick- | 
tinctly seen on the weedy bottom, The turpin or | son of the Royal Artillery, who had commanded | 
water-tortoise abounded, and was continually | that arm almost throughout the Peninsular war. | 
emerging and disappearing with the activity of a | He lost no time in directing the structure of a | 


moorhen. Towards evening porpoises were found / battery, cloaked from the enemy’s observation by 
gambolling in the shoalest inlets; and there was | a mound separating the river from a road which 


an everlasting perturbation of these otherwise | ran parallel to it. From this point shells and red- | 


quiet waters, which seemed instinct with animal | hot shot were poured so thickly into the devoted 
life. How often did we alarm, and then compose | schooner, that at length she exploded, with fine 
by courteous suavity, some tranquil little family, | melodramatic effect. 5 * i 

and sit down in their neat parlour, survey the tiny “The circumstances of the two armies were of 
stove and well-polished fire-irons, and become re- | remarkable contrast. General Jackson found, in 
minded of our own dear land, by these faithful | New Orleans, stores filled with bales of cotton, 
copies of her descendants in another hemisphere! | while we discovered barns and outhouses stored 


T remember, on one occasion, sitting in the tidiest | with hogsheads of sugar. The appliances of the | 


imaginable rural parlour, and enjoying a lively | city disclosed solid advantages to its defenders, 
chat with a pretty, interesting, well-educated girl, | while the flat, soft, mouldy space in our possession, 
about twenty years of age, and with her respectable | and the frail yield of its surface, offered to us 
father. They were both distinguished by superior 
mental cultivation ; and, after an hour of agreeable | impenetrable barrier of cotton bales, protected by 
conversation, we parted with tokens of mutual | an artificial ditch, of good pretensions, interposed 
cordiality, and moralised upon the painfulness of | to protect them; while we hastily constructed 





national enmities.” owe formed principally of casks of sugar, ; 


rolled out from their storehouses for an unlooked- 
“eas : alt 1 wa for consignment. This novel fortification was 
bar aa cam himself engaged, we | strengthened by filling up the interstices with 
i n° | sand-bags, charged with the alluvial deposit, which, 

“We landed on the 23rd December, 1814, with | by artificial embankment, had acquired consis- 

a force under 2000 men; and we reposed, or! tency. The superficies of our position was pure 
affected to do so, until the boats could try back, | mould, and it would have excited astonishment to 
and bring up the residue of our force. The weather } have found the smallest stony substance. Conse- 
was severely frosty, and snow covered the whole , quently, our batteries presented a most unequal 


As examples of the catastrophes in which | 


produced a startling effect. Cannon boomed, shot 
whistled, shells burst over an apparently devoted 
enemy ; and the fire being promptly returned, thun- 
der, and smoke, and slaughter became the order 
of the day. The relative strength of the opposing 
batteries soon became apparent; and, at length, 
about one in the afternoon, it was discovered that 
our batteries were untenable, and those of the 
Americans intact. Before, however, this unde- 
sirable consummation, word was brought to the 
reserve that the batteries were without portfires. 
I was consequently despatched to the 18-pounder 
battery, on the extreme right of our position, at 
750 yards’ distance from the enemy, to ascertain 
the fact, and with certain orders to supply the 





materials of the least enduring character. A broad, | 


deficiency, if needed. At that time the cannonade 
was at its hottest, and the ground behind our bat- 
| teries was ploughed up by the enemy’s fire. Un- 


| 
| 
| conscious of the real danger of my course, I strode 
\ 


on ; when a loud voice, which proved to be that of 
Major-General Gibbs (who, with his staff, was 
standing to watch the progress of events, and who, 
eight days afterwards, was killed), warned me of 
my danger. ‘Where are you going, sir? ‘Iam 
going to the battery, in front,’ I replied. ‘You'll 
be shot, to a certainty, if you continue in that 
direction,’ cried the veteran. ‘Creep under this 
hedge to your right, and take care of yourself.’ 

*‘T thankfully obeyed the injunction, and, at 
| length, amidst a hot fire, reached the battery. 
The shot peppered about it thickly: and, at that 
particular moment, Colonel Dickson was up a tree, 
which our semicircular work enclosed, looking 
| through his telescope at the enemy’s proceedings. 
| There I stood, patiently waiting his descent, and, 
| at length fully conscious of my unenviable position, 
| I fervently desired to end my mission. I can never 
| forget the cool imperturbation of that remarkable 
| man, who was, as I have said, a soldier of the 
| highest merit. He stood, with his telescope under 
| his arm, and talked to me with an indifference of 

danger which denoted the practised warrior. 

‘*The battery being now found to be untenable, 
| its fire began to slacken; and the Americans, 
elated by our manifest impuissance in this respect, 
uttered a wild shout, and an armed body rushed 
out with the apparent intention to charge our 
guns. This occurred before my colloquy with 
Colonel Dickson had closed, and this sudden ex- 
citement produced a finale to it. The British 
batteries, however, had not been left unprotected ; 
for a numerous body of the 4th regiment was re- 
clining on the ground, prepared for any active 
emergency. No sooner, therefore, did this wild 
scurry ensue than up jumped the protective force, 
and a sharp volley drove the enemy back into his 
entrenchments. It was a fine illustration of the 
tactics of Rhoderick Dhu, and filled my mind with 
exultation.” 

A brief anecdote of the Duke of Welling- 
ton is worth recording here :— 

‘‘ During our short stay at the fishermen’s huts, 
I stood casually by the margin of the creek, and 
listened to a colloquy between two soldiers, who were 
busily engaged in washing some articles of dress in 
| the stream. One, an Irishman of the 85th regiment, 

asked his companion what he thought of ‘ all these 
| strange doings?’ The other, scratching his head, 
replied he hardly knew what to think of them. 
The Irishman assumed a very knowing look, and, 
elevating his voice, exclaimed, ‘Ah, me boy, things 
would have been very different if Old Douro had 
been here!’ This rude reference to the Duke of 
Wellington showed at once the soldier’s confidence 
in him, and expressed a hasty but honest want of 
reliance in our then commanders, Certainly, the 
whole campaign was ill-omened, and appears to 
| have been a combination of incompetency some- 
| where, and of misadventure everywhere.” 


Hostilities having ceased, Mr. Chesterton 








surface of our camp. We were consequently too | contrast to the stern, unyielding character of well- | ; 1 4 to Tae 
glad to light camp fires, and to court the benefit | packed cotton; but still, after a reconnoissance and his comrades were removed to Dauphine 
of their warmth. The three-pounder brigade of | which disclosed serried breastworks, the formation | Island to recreate, and many were the droll 
guns was divided, and the division to which I was | of our works proceeded. * * « adventures, and fast and furious the fun, that 
attached occupied a post not far distant from the | ‘Arrangements progressed, and the Ist of | replaced the horrors of war:— 

Missiysippi, and was considerably to the left of the | January, 1815, was ushered in by an explosion of ‘What with our oysters, the supply of fish, and 


main body. Evening closed in with unusual dark- | rockets that shook the whole Brith front, and , the rations combined, we could sit down to a table 
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well supplied. Hospitality was consequently ex- | others soon following our example, a good prac- 
tended. to others, and occasions arose when an | ticable working corps was soon embodied and the 
unusual display of viands became desirable. I used | performances commenced. 
to roam about with a fowling-piece, and frequently ‘A sufficiently capacious space was railed off for 
added to our repasts by the successful use of my | the orchestra, and the regiments by turns furnished 
gun ; and upon one of such occasions, when two | their respective bands. We begun with Chronon- 
meén of ‘note were to grace our table, I was | hotonthologos, and I made my débét upon any stage 
specially ‘requested to use extra diligence in my | in the character of Zatlanthe, a female’s part well 
ratity ‘and produce a dish worthy of our name. | calculated for me or any other male representative, 
T galli¢d forth, had shot some birds, and was still | since the piece is an extravagant burlesque. Each 
seeking for more, when a soldier approached me, individual was thrown for costume upon his own 
atid with some excitement communicated the fact | resources; and I had recourse to two good-natured 
that jan alligator was reposing in the grass con- | women of Crawford's company, Mrs. Porter and 
tiguous. I lost no time in drawing my charge of | Mrs. Preston, who not only proffered their ward- 
shot and loading with ball, and with the soldier | robe, but afforded me the requisite instruction for 
for my guide, I came upon the spot where the ugly | its use. Lieutenant Head, of the 93rd regiment, 
monster, reclined. I carefully surveyed him, and | played the Queen; and we were said to have 
was considering where to aim with the most | acquitted ourselves to the general satisfaction. 
deadly effect, — he suddenly darted away and | The house was crowded. 
plunged into a small adjacent pond. I and the ‘*We had amongst us several officers who were 
soldier looked “in every direction without effect, | really good actors; and the Heir at Law, Tie 
when a large bird perched upon one of the over- | Honeymoon, Raising the Wind, The Apprentice, 
hanging branclies. ‘Io withdraw the ball, and to | and many other pieces, were exhibited with really 
load sagain with shot, was the work of a minute. | unbounded applause. Our best actors were Lieut.- 
I fired successfully, and the bird fell into the | Colonel Forrest, Staff; Lieut.-Colonel Beattie, 
water... Anxious not to lose so promising a mor- | 7th Fusileers; Lieutenant Benson Hill, Royal 
ceau, I. drew my ramrod, and from an overhanging | Artillery (who subsequently quitted the army for 
branch sought to hook and secure it, when lo! the | the stage); Lieutenant Madden, 48rd regiment; 
branch broke, and I fell headlong into the pond | Lieutenant Graves, 7th Fusileers; Captain Haines, 
which contained the dreaded reptile, and which | R.N.; Lieutenant Farmer, 95th regiment; Lieute- 
proved to be beyond my depth. Theaffright which | nant West, Royal Engineers; Assistant-Surgeon 
seized me may be imagined. No iuckless wight | Fraser, Royal Artillery; and some few others of 
ever made such rapid éfforts to emerge. Happily | less passing histrionic note. 
T got out quickly, and was unscathed. TI looked ‘Vocalists sung favourite songs between the 
wistfully at the floating bird, and notwithstanding | acts, and I had the temerity to join our friend 
my ‘recent’ misadventure, determined to’ make | Captain Haines in ‘All’s Well.’ Benson Hill sung 
another ¢ffort to secure it. This time I well sur- | repeatedly the comic song of ‘Bart’lemy Fair,’ and 
weyed the bough to which I trusted, and at length | his drollery and bodily contortions elicited accla- 
succeeded in capturing my,'game. I. was suffi- | mations of applause. <A picket of the 14th Light 
ciently, recompensed by the encomiums bestowed | Dragoons had caught and slain an alligator; and 
upon the relishing dish I had provided., The most | Hill, availing himself of this capture, so cleverly 
remarkabie feature in our sylvan residence was a | introduced ‘The Halligator caught by the 14th 
theatre, of rude but commodious construction. A ) Light Dragoons ‘at Dolphin Island,’ that no effect 
plot, of ground was levelled, and part of it so sunk | could be more complete.” 


as to Teave an elevation of some five or six feet for| A recal to England, and news of the escape 


thé ‘stage. ‘On ‘each hand were ‘boxes’ for the | of Napoleon from Elba, and of the formidable 
Generals and Admiral, and one for the ladies, of | 


: ’s, OF | preparations making by the allied powers to 
i Tan kentam ie ae ee | subdue him, filled the wukntiblboded artillery: 
> . 7 « > rit ; paet « ay 

were formed of platform planks, lent by the Royal | wrest — ici b seacire “— eee On 
Engineers, constituted the principal accommoda- | ne P bei oe © aterioo was on 
tion for: the, audience. Huge poles, elevated at | the eve o being fought, and no sooner had 
regular intervals, and interwoven with branches, Mr. Chesterton set foot on British ground 
formed theinclosure, while the roof was a studding- | than he was again enrolled on foreign service, 
sail of the Royal Oak, of 74 guns. The stores of | and shipped off to Belgium. The victory was, 
the royal navy, of the transports, and every avail- | however, already won :— 
able source, were ransacked to furnish materials “Talk of excitement, tumult, crowds, and con- 
for scenery, and the other requisite appliances; | fusion: here there was no limit to any, or all. 
and so well did all combine to promote the general | The attack of Napoleon upon the Prussians at 
amusement, that at length a goodly structure was | Thuin and Fleurus, and his advance towards 
eompleted, and with it all the necessary parapher- | Brussels, had created a panic almost universal, and 
nalia, and there stood erect a monument of rude | the inhabitants of villages and provincial towns, 
design but industrial skill. who had anything which they hoped to save by 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Forrest, of the Adjutant- | flight, had seized whatever transport they could 
General's staff, was the principal director ; and he | command, and had decamped to any point remotely 
and Lieutenant Steele, of the 43rd Light Infantry, | promising security. Antwerp seemed to offer the 
were the scene painters; while Captain Haines, | safest asylum, and I arrived there in time to wit- 
R.N., was the stage manager. All enlisted in the | ness the exhaustless throngs anxious to insure its 
undertaking were zealous and indefatigable ; and | safeguard. 
it was pleasing to see officers, arrayedasmechanics, | “The news of the wondrous battle of Waterloo 
hammering, sawing, planing, and painting, as | scarcely cooled the ardour of the fugitives, and at 
though their livelihood depended upon their in- | such a moment I, conformably with orders, set out 
dustry. for Vilvorde. That village was scarcely accessible, 

“‘T became enrolled in this corps dramatique by a | so completely blocked up were the roads and the 
casual introduction to Colonel Forrest, who deplored | canal. However I did reach Vilvorde, and had 
the want of subordinates in the forthcoming drama. the good fortune to procure a billet in the neat 
Most of those applied to, aspired to fill the chief | cottage orné ofan elderly French gentlewoman, who 
characters ; but few would condescend to fill the | was an enthusiastic voyaliste. Her house and 
minor parts, and thus the whole scheme became | pretty garden had remained undisturbed amidst 
endangered. Colonel Forrest made such an appeal | the general mélée, and in the blooming month of 
in behalf, of ‘the general object, that Captain | June both wore the air of exquisite peacefulness. 
Mullins, of. the 7th Fusileers, who stood by, de- **T cannot tell whence came the ‘ Gazette’ over 
clared he was no actor, but that he would willingly | which the old lady pored with such intense enthu- 
become the prompter. He did so, and persevered | siasm ; but at breakfast she read it aloud to me, 
to the last in’ that unenviable post. Thus en- | and wept so copiously over every passage which re- 
couraged, Captain Deacon and myself avowed our | corded the. progress and safety of the king of 
disposition to aid in any requisite capacity; and | France, that but for her kindliness and sincerity 























———. a 
I should have laughed outright at her simplicity 
Her handkerchief was continually applied to hee 
eyes, and exclamations of ‘Ah! mon bon rot! 
were reiterated with every fresh passage which 
described his adventures. During the brief space 
(two days) that I passed in that sweet retreat, | 
saw enough to impress me with the amiability and 
devotion (to what she deemed the cause of her 
country) of one of many thousands thus troubled 
by these fierce political contentions. 

“From Vilvorde I proceeded to Brussels; and 
although the battle was ended and the result well 
known, the road still continued blocked up and 
scarcely passable, so eager had been the efforts to 
retreat, and so difficult had it become to disep. 
tangle the innumerable vehicles that choked its 
passage. 

*‘ Arrived at Brussels, confusion seemed worse 
confounded. ‘The city was thronged by troops 
strangers, wounded officers, and soldiers, and every 
sort of vehicle struggling for enlargement. Hotels 
lodgings, and billets, appeared to be equally un. 
available, and mere cabarets became desirable 
resting-places. And now, with wondrous celerity, 
we beheld novel preparations still for warlike pur. 
poses. Schuyts, or canal barges, were hour 
arriving in quick succession from Antwerp, laden 
with a battering-train and all its countless pan. 
phernalia.” 


We have been so far carried away by this 
fine-spirited and stirring narrative as to have 
exceeded our limits before opening the second 
volume. Here, therefore, we must reluctantly 
pause until next week. 








Rough Notes of a Trip to Reunion, the 
Mauritius, and Ceylon; with Remarks on 
their Eligibility as Sanitaria for Indian 


Invalids. By Frederic J. Mouat, M.D, 
Bengal Medical Staff. Thacker, Spink, 
and Co. 


AFTER ten years’ unbroken residence on 
medical duty in Lower Bengal, Dr. Mouat 
found himself, at the close of 1850, compelled 
for his health to seek change of air and of 
scenery. Instead of the more ordinary plan 
of a voyage to the Cape, or an overland trip 
to England, a tour in the Indian Ocean was 
resolved on. Having accomplished all that 
was desired both for purposes of health and 
amusement, Dr. Mouat now presents the 
result of his trip, chiefly for the benefit of 
those in the Indian service who may be 
similarly circumstanced to himself. He shows 
that there exists in the little Tsland of 
Reunion, or Bourbon, within a few days’ 
sail of Calcutta, ‘one of the finest and most 
healthy climates in the whole world, grand 
and beautiful scenery, and mineral waters of 
rare virtue and eflicacy.” He says of the 
Mauritius, that, though better known as 
being a British colonial possession carrying 
on an extensive intercourse with India, “ few 
comparatively are aware of its great advan- 
tages as a resort for Indian invalids.” And 
with regard to the hill districts of Ceylon, on 
the very threshold of Hindostan, which are 
easily accessible and frequently visited, there 
is a lack of recent and accurate information 
regarding them, such as might be of use for 
the guidance of intending pilgrims in quest 
of health. Of these various places, and of 
the events of his voyage, Dr. Mouat gives 
what he calls “rough notes, without any 
pretension to literary excellence or to scien- 
tifie research,” but which are highly interest- 
ing to the general reader, and full of useful 
information to those for whose guidance the 
book is specially prepared. A few extracts 


will serve to show the style of the author, 
whose work is sure to be consulted carefully 
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by those who seek a guide to the countries 
described. Of the general appearance of the 
island and its physical character, the following 
account is given :— / 

«Like the greater number of the islands in the 
Indian Seas and the Pacific Ocean, it is essentially 
a volcanic production. If sufficient evidence of 
this were not furnished by the peculiar character of 
its mountains, the abrupt and gigantic fissures 
which separate them, and the structure of its 
frame-work, it would be found in the beds of lava 
of different thickness and nature which are found 
everywhere. To crown all, extinct craters filled 
with pozzuolana, more or less abundant, and of 
different eras, are seen in numberless situations on 
the northern aspect of the island, while there is 
still in existence an active volcano at its southern 
extremity. 

“The hills and mountain peaks which impress 
their peculiar characters on the physical aspect of 
the land have all been formed, at different times, 
by voleanic eruptions, of which the long extin- 
guished fires have left ineffaceable traces of their 
existence to the north. 

“The middle of the isle, as if unable to resist 
their action, appears to have settled down, forming 
a vast basin at its centre, leaving portions of its 
solid crust standing erect and abrupt. The chief 
of these hills are the heights of the River of Rocks 
and the peak of Langevin, the culminating point 
of the Plaine des Chicots, the partition of St. Ste- 
phen’s River, Cimandef, the great Benard, which 
like a perpendicular wall closes the leeward side of 
this cavity, and in the midst of this mass of ruins, 
nearly ten thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean, the great Snowy Peak. 

“To judge from the natural slope of the lands 
surrounding it, it must have been the central and 
culminating point of the original mountain, as 
their gradual inclination prolonged from the sea | 
shore would have met either at this peak, ora little 
above the actual level of its summit. 

“The great fissures in the sides of the hill which 
give issue to the waters of the interior, and form 
the beds of the rivers and the ravines now seen, 
have all undoubtedly resulted from its disruption. 

“On the northern side of the island the evidences | 
scattered in every direction, are of extinct vol- | 
canic action. 

“ At its southern extremity the volcanic fires are | 
still active, and the surrounding country is a per- 
fect type of utter desolation, without the remotest 
trace of life or vegetation. The surface is covered 
with scorie, traversed by fissures which open dur- 
ing the succussions of the mountain, when the 
traveller is stopped by streams of burning lava. 
The volcano constantly emits clouds of smoke, 
occasionally sends forth brilliant bursts of flame, 
and sometimes discharges streams of lava. 

“The period and direction of the eruptions are 
irregular; they generally last with greater or less | 
Intensity during four months of the year, their | 
activity being somewhat dependent on the state of | 
the atmosphere. 

“Storms and hurricanes are said to be almost 
always preceded, at long intervals of time, by 
eruptions, 

“The actual orifice of the crater changes nearly | 
every year, shifting over an extent of about two 
leagues, at probably a distance of three leagues 
from the border of the sea.” 

Of the public institutions, the civil and 
military government, the customs and man- 
ners of the people, lively sketches are given ; 
and we have a pleasant notice of the old 
botanic garden, and of its keeper, M. Richard, | 
aname not unknown to science :— 
_ “The Botanic Garden or Jardin de la Répub- | 
lique, (Dr. Mouat wrote in 1851,) still, in general, 
inadvertently mentioned by most people as the | 
‘King’s Garden,’ is situated at the upper end of 
the town, but does not cover a very large area of 
ground. 

“Tt is under the charge of one of the most 
amiable, gifted, and single-minded philosophers 
whom it has been my good fortune to fall in with, | 











a Monsieur Richard. His name is not unknown to 
fame as a scientific botanist, but the patriarchal 
simplicity of his habits, his unbounded kindness 
and anxiety to be useful, and the vast stores of 
information of which he seems to be an almost un- 
conscious possessor, require to be personally wit- 
nessed to cause a thorough appreciation of his ex- 
cellence. Vegetating upon a miserable stipend, 
and with an establishment of idle, ignorant labourers, 
scarcely numerically equal to the mere weeding and 
watering of a portion of the grounds, it is still a 
delightful spot to visit, and full of interest to every 
lover of the most poetical and charming depart- 
ment of natural history. 

‘* Monsieur Richard has arranged a section of his 
garden according to the natural system, where 
many rare and curious plants, particularly from 
Madagascar, may be seen. It is very rich in 
palms, and contains every known variety of the 
sugar cane, 

“Tt presents a striking contrast, restricted as 
are M. Richard’s means of maintaining it on an 
efficient footing, with the pretty and poetical wil- 
derness called the Botanical Garden, at Pample- 
mouse in the Mauritius. ‘The vicinity of the tomb 
of Paul and Virginia, and the garden itself with its 
formal walks and straight avenues, dilapidated 
statue of Flora, and quaint old cumbrous seats, will 
always be interesting spots to the stranger; but 
the existing state of what might with comparatively 
little outlay be rendered a small paradise, is much 
to be regretted. The present gardener, honest and 
obliging Mr. Duncan, has done his best, and with 
some success, but he is not a scientific botanist, 
many highly interesting plants are not identified, 
and the means at his disposal are not such as to 
enable him to put it in thorough order,” 


In the description of the Island of Mauri- 
tius, it is stated as to the population, that the 
relative number of the sexes was, at the last 
census in 1846, 107,225 males, and only 
53,864 females. But the presence of the 
Indian coolie labourers explains the apparent 
anomaly. There are about 50,000 males, and 
only about 8000 Indian females. More la- 
bourers are required, and the account given 
of their position in the island is most fayour- 
able :— 

‘* Nothing can exceed the jealous, anxious, and 
scrupulous care with which the government of the 
Mauritius watches over the interests of, and pro- 
tects the Indian immigrant. If anything, he is 
spoilt by the almost undue amount of consideration 
shown to him, and I have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in recording my conviction that he is better 
paid, clothed, fed, and treated in every way, than 
in any part of India with which I am personally 
acquainted. 

“The good faith and philanthropy of the autho- 
rities of Port Louis are now so well established, and 
the amount of wealth and useful practical knowledge 
which the coolie can and does bring back to his 
home so well known, that any general notification 
from the Government of India to the labouring 
population of this vast over-peopled continent 
would, I am convinced, awaken attention, and 
rapidly accomplish all that could be wished or de- 
sired. A simple notice in the vernacular language 
of the district, pointing out the pay, and other sub- 
jects connected with the condition of the immigrant, 
and made known by the civil officers throughout 


| the country, would spread the knowledge of the 


existence of such a means of bettering their con- 
dition, far and wide among the ryots of Hindustan. 
The Coles, Dhangas, Santals, and numberless other 


, tribes of sturdy, able-bodied labourers would, in al! 
| probability, readily embark in such an enterprise 


in much greater numbers than they do at present, 
as the promulgation of its terms and conditions by 
local officers known to and possessing the con- 
fidence of the people, would operate as a guarantee 


of its truth and trustworthiness.” 


The personal adventures of Dr. Mouat 
during his trip are amusingly told, and he 
enters into financial and practical details, 





which will render his book of much use to 
travellers. There are numerous illustrations, 
executed by Mr. C. Grant, of Calcutta, chiefly 
from drawings bought in the Mauritius and 
Bourbon. Of Mr. Grant as an artist and 
author we have high opinion, having lately 
seen a work of his published at Calcutta, 
‘Rough Pencillings of a Trip to Rangoon in 
1846,’ to the description of which recent and 
passing events in that quarter have given 
new interest. Both with pen and pencil Mr. 
Grant gives most graphic sketches of his 
adventurous trip. 








Family Romance; or, Episodes in the Do- 


mestic Annals of the Aristocracy. i, 
Bernard Burke, Esq., author of ‘The 
Peerage and Baronetage.’ 2 vols. Hurst 


and Blackett. 

THEsE volumes contain some of the gleanings 
of Mr. Bernard Burke’s more elaborate re- 
searches into the history and genealogies of 
the British aristocracy. If the author's 
former works are more important for refer- 
ence, this is far the most interesting to the 
general reader. A number of miscellaneous 
anecdotes, traditions, legends, and romantic 
episodes in the domestic annals of well-known 
families, are collected and arranged, so as to 
form a work of most entertaming reading, 
not without points of public and historical 
interest. ‘The varicty of contents may be 
indicated by merely naming the titles of the 
first six papers in each volume—The Heir of 
Thirlestane, The Beresford Ghost Story, Ma- 
ria Stella, Lady Newborough, the story of 
Colonel James Roch, The Prehen Tragedy, 
the true Romance of Edward Wortley Mon- 
tague, Vicissitudes of Great Families, The 
False Testimony, Actresses raised to Rank by 
Marriage, General Dalzell’s Dinner at Dud- 
dingston, The Bewsey Tragedy, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Talisman. There are about fifty papers, 
as various and curious in their subjects:as 
those of which we have given the headings. 
Trish and Scotch stories and traditions ocew 

a due share in these records of British family 
romance. The best papers are too long for 
extracting, and would be spoiled by curtail- 
ment, but we give some passages which will 
show the nature of the materials in Mr. 
Burke’s volumes. The chapter on ‘The Vi- 
cissitudes of Great Families’ has some. re- 
markable instances of historical as well as 
of biographical interest. Some of these his- 
tories are generally known, but bear repetition 
when told with the condensation and spirit 
of Mr. Burke’s style, as in this brief account 
of ‘the last of the Stuarts :— 

‘« The royal house of Stuart has, indeed, no pre- 
cedent in misfortune. What story of fiction can 
rival 

Alla true Stuart’s heritage of woe? 
The first of the James’s of Scotland suffered 
eighteen years’ captivity in England, and was at 
last murdered by his uncle Walter, Earl of Atholl, 
at Perth. James II., his son, fell at the early age 
of twenty-nine, in war with the English. James 
III., thrown into prison by his rebellious subjects, 
was assassinated by the confederated nobility, in- 
voluntarily headed by his son, the Duke of Rothsay, 
who became, in consequence, King James IV. 
The hereditary mischance of his race attended him 
to Flodden, where he perished with the flower of 
the Scottish chivalry. His grand-daughter—the 
beautiful and ill-fated Mary Stuart—after nineteen 
years of unjustifiable and unmitigated captivity, 
was beheaded at Fotheringhay Castle; and her 
grandson, the royal martyr, Charles I., perished in 
like manner on the scaffold. Charles’s son, James 
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IL., forfeited the proudest crown in Christendom, 
and his son’s attempt to regain it brought only 
death and destruction to the gallant and loyal men 
that ventured life and fortune in the cause, and 
involved his heir, ‘Bonny Prince Charlie,’ in 
perils almost incredible. A few lines more are all 
that are required to close the record of this unfor- 
tunate race. The right line of the royal Stuarts 
terminated with the late Cardinal York. He was 
the second son of the old ‘ Pretender,’ and was 
born at Rome, 26th March, 1725, where he was 
baptized by the name of Henry Benedict Maria 
Clemens. In 1745, he went to France to head an 
army of 15,000 men, assembled at Dunkirk for the 
invasion of England, but the news of Culloden’s 
fatal contest counteracted the proposed plan. 
Heury Benedict returned to Rome, and exchang- 
ing the sword for the priest’s stole, was made a 
Cardinal by Pope Benedict XIV. 

‘* Eventually, after the expulsion of Pius VI. by 
the French, Cardinal York fled from his splendid 
residences at Rome and Frascati to Venice, infirm 
in health, distressed in circumstances, and borne 
down by the weight of seventy-five years. For 
awhile he subsisted on the produce of some silver 
plate, which he had rescued from the ruin of his 





their peculiar habits, and who being equally 
favoured by the inhabitants of the castle, found 
their way instinctively to the same spot at the 
same seasun. Be this as it may, their appearance 
yas always welcome to the family at the castle, an 
idea very generally prevailing in the neighbour- 
hood that they were ominous of good fortune to 
the Kirkpatricks. No matter what mischance 
might have before impended, it was sure to cease 
at their coming, and so suddenly as well as con- 
stantly, that it required no very ardent supersti- 
tion to connect the two events into cause and 
effect. Was not the Lady of one Kirkpatrick at 
the point of death, and had not the disease left 
her at the first flutter of their wings? Had not 
the same thing happened at another period with 
the heir of the house?—the physicians had left 
him, as they thought, at the last gasp; the broken- 
hearted mother knelt by the bed-side of her child, 
who lay there whiter than his pillow, without mo- 
tion, without any visible breathing. Hope !— 
what hope could there be?—and yet she hoped! 
“Tt was near midnight—a fine summer midnight, 
when the flowers slept softly !—ah ! so softly !—and 
the air was full of sweet odours, and there was in all 
nature a calm that might well be called holy, for it 


property, but soon privation and poverty pressed | filled the heart with gentle, loving thoughts. 


upon him, and his situation became so deplorable, 
that Sir John Cox Hippisley deemed it right to 
have it made known to the King of England. 
George III. immediately gave orders that a present 
of 20007. should be remitted to the last of the 
Stuarts, with an intimation that he might draw for 
a similar amount in the following July, and that an 
annuity of 4000/. would be at his service so long 
as his circumstances might require it. This libe- 
rality was accepted, and acknowledged by the 
Cardinal in terms of gratitude, and made a deep 
impression on the Papal court. The pension Car- 
dinal York continued to receive until his decease 
in 1807, at the age of 82. From the time he 
entered into holy orders, his eminence took no part 
in politics, and seems to have laid aside all worldly 
views. The only exception to this line of conduct 
was his having medals struck at his brother’s 
death, in 1788, bearing on the face a representa- 
tion of his head, with this inscription,—‘ Henricus 
Nonus Angliz Rex ; Gratia Dei sed non voluntate 
Hominum.’ ” 

Among the houses whose vicissitudes are 
narrated, that of the Buckingham Peerage is 
of course prominent, and it is remarkable 
that the ill fortune which Pope’s famous lines 
has immortalized in the Villiers of his age, 
has attended the family, from the tragic fate 
of the Staffords who first bore the title, down 
to the financial disasters in our own day 
which resulted in the sale at the princely 
mansion of Stowe. 

The accounts of the rise of families are no 
less remarkable, and the special notices of 
actresses who have married into noble houses 
will be read with interest ; but these subjects 
are more familiarly known in literature 
through the writings of Mr. Charles Knight, 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, and other laborious 
compilers of curious facts in history and topo- 
graphy. We turn to a chapter connected 
with the Scottish family of Kirkpatrick of 
Closeburn, from whom the present Empress 
of the French is remotely descended. The 
way in which the Legend of the Swans of 
Closeburn is told is a pleasing specimen of 
the author’s style. We give two detached 
passages from the long narrative :— 


«The lake of Closeburn Castle was at one time 
‘the favourite resort during the brief summer season 
of a pair of swans; their number was never more, 
and never less. As we know not the utmost age 
to which the swan may live, we cannot pretend to 
say that these annual visitants continued to be the 
same birds for a hundred and fifty years,—and so 
long, at least, our legend goes back; it is possible 
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There was not a cloud in th2 biue sky, not a ripple 
upon the lake which seemed to be spread out 
there as a mirror for the beautiful world around it. 


**And yet never did night appear half so dark | 


to the poor mother. She could no longer bear to 
witness the last struggles of the parting spirit, and 
turned her head away, when—sight of joy! the 
two swans descended as if from some world above, 
and the next moment were sailing majestically 
upon the lake. With a beating heart, as the old 
legend rushed upon her memory, she again turned 
towards the death-bed—it was‘a death-bed no 
longer; the fatal hour had passed, and the child 
recovered,” 

A hundred and fifty years after this the 
young heir of the estate, then only thirteen 
years of age, when on a visit to Edinburgh 
went to see the Merchant of Venice, and 
hearing Portia say of Bassanio that he should 

** Make a swan-like end, 
Fading in music,” 
he was intensely curious to verify the truth of 
this singular property of a dying swan. 
The temptation to try it on one of the swans 
of Cisne lake proved too strong for him, 
and on an unlucky day, unobserved, he shot 
one of the birds with his cross-bow:— 


“Whiz! went the bolt from the cross-bow, 
without a moment’s thought, and lodged in the 
breast of the foremost swan, killing him much too 
soon and surely to allow of his singing, had such 
indeed been his custom. At this catastrophe, the 
survivor fled with a lamentable scream ; while the 
water, under the influence of the wind, gently 
drifted the dead body towards the shore. 

“Robert was filled with remorse for his own 
cruelty, and the rather, perhaps, as it had turned 
out so unprofitable. He began, moreover, to be 
alarmed for the probable consequences to himself, 
it being quite certain, that the murder of the 
favourite bird, when known, would draw upon his 
devoted head a general storm of indignation. But 
he determined it should not be known ; and, to 
ensure a thing so desirable, he buried the body 
deep in the ground, at a short distance from the 
lake. 

‘Great was the surprise of all, when, the next 
midsummer, no swans made their appearance. 
But Robert kept his own counsel. A second, and 
a third year came, and it was still the same, till at 





length it became the general opinion that the 
birds must have died in their native home, wher- 
ever that might chance to be. Just as they had 
come to this very natural conclusion, the whole 
neighbourhood was surprised by seeing a single 
swan return ; and still more were they surprised 
| when they observed a deep blood-red stain upon 


they might have had descendants, who inherited | his breast. The curious would fain have examined 


this phenomenon more closely, but the bird, unlike 
his usual habits—if, indeed, he was one of the old 
swars—was shy even to wildness, and could not 
be tempted to come near any one. ‘The super. 
stitious— and they were the multitude— looked 
grave, and shook their heads, fully convinced that 
if the two birds had brought good, the single one 
with the bleeding breast as certainly prognosticated 
evil, A few, who had no great faith in anything 
laughed; but even their laughter was hushed, 
when in less than a week the Lord of Closeburn 
Castle died on a sudden, without any previous 
symptoms of disease. The bird then vanished, and 
was seen no more for some years, till he came to 
prognosticate « new calamity, in the loss of one of 
| the house by shipwreck. 

**The last appearance of the bird upon record 
was at the third nuptials of Sir Thomas Kirk. 
patrick, the first baronet of that name. On the 
wedding-day, his son, Roger, happened to be 
walking by the lake, when on a sudden, as if it 
had emerged from the waters, he beheld the swan 
with the bleeding breast. Roger knew and be. 
lieved the legend, and returned sad and sorrowful 
to the castle, with the full conviction that some 
near evil impended over him His father rallied 
him on this despondency, so out of character with 
the business in hand, and told him jestingly that it 
proceeded from a jealous dislike of his new step- 
mother ; to which the young man only answered, 
‘Perhaps before long you also may be sorrowful’ 
On the night of that very day the son died.” 

The concluding remarks on the Closebum 
family and its estates are written in a tone of 
good sense and right feeling, which few writers 
would show whose pursuits have lain so much 
in heraldic and genealogical details, in setting 
forth the pomp of station and the pride of 

pedigree :— 

| ‘In the latter part of last century, the estate of 
| Closeburn was sold to the Rev. James Stuart 
Menteath, whose son Charles was created a baronet 
in 1838, and his son Sir James sold the ancient 
inheritance of the Kirkpatricks to Mr. Baird, an 
ironmaster. It is very remarkable that, within a 
couple of years, two of the most ancient family 
estates in Scotland have been purchased by bro- 
thers of the name of Baird, partners in the same 
wealthy iron firm; Closeburn in Dumfries-shire, 
for which 220,000/. was paid, and Elie in Fifeshire, 
for which 145,000/. was paid. The latter estate 
had been still longer in the possession of the 
baronial and knightly family of Anstruther of 
that ilk, than Closeburn had been in the possession 
of the Kirkpatricks. And now both belong to 
men who, by honest industry, have raised them- 
selves from a very humble position of society, 
within the last twenty-five years, by ability, judg- 
ment, honesty, and frugality,—to which has been 
added a rare combination of good fortune,—to the 
rank of the richest ‘commoners of Scotland! The 
present generation have reason to be proud of 
their poor and humble origin. Possibly _ their 
grandchildren may wish to cover it with the 
| blazon of pedigree ; but the fabricators of a colossal 
fortune have good cause to glory, with thankful- 
ness, in a rise which has been owing mainly to 
their own merit.” 


We give one more extract relating to Beau 
Brummel, from a paper ‘On the Leaders of 
Fashion from De Gramont to D’Orsay’:— 

‘‘The intimacy between Brummel and the Prince 
of Wales lasted for some years; much longer, 
indeed, than might have been anticipated, all 
circumstances considered. The quarrel which 
eventually broke up this intimacy has been attri- 
buted to various causes ; some said it was owing 
to Brummel’s desiring the Prince to ring the bell— 
an assertion always denied by Brummel himself. 
Moore tells us— 

‘Neither have I resentments, nor wish there should comeill 
To mortal, except, now I think on’t, to Beau Brummel; 
Who threatened last year, in a superfine passion, 

To cut me, and bring the old king into fashion.’ 

Others said the dispute arose from the friend's 
ridicule of the favourite mistress, Fitzherbert ; but 
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Brummel, with his usual intrepidity of assurance, 
protested that it was he who had cut the Prince. 


‘Non nostrum est tantas componere lites.’ 


“The loss of his royal friend estranged many from 
Brummel, to whom he had before been a welcome 
yisitant, but they generally suffered for their time- 
gerving, his unrelenting wit as little sparing them 
agit did the Prince himself. A notable instance 
of this was seen in the case of a fashionable lady, 
by name Thompson, living near Grosvenor-square, 
and who had a formidable rival, so far as giving 
parties went, in a Mrs. Johnson, an inhabitant of 
the terra incognita, Finsbury-square, or its imme- 
diate vicinity. The west-end dame was giving a 
grand ball, at which his Royal Highness had con- 
sented to be present, in consequence of which 
Brummel of course was not invited. Great, then, 
was the lady’s surprise, when, upon the eventful 
night, and at the moment she was anxiously ex- 
pecting the Prince’s arrival, who should walk in 
but the unasked and obnoxious Beau Brummel. 
Suppressing her indignation as best she could, the 
lady walked forth from the circle of her friends, 
and informed him that he had not been invited, 
‘Not invited, madam? not invited?’ said the un- 
welcome visitor, in his blandest tones; ‘surely 
there must be some mistake ;’ and leisurely feel- 
ing in all his pockets, to spin out the time, and 
give a better chance for the Prince’s arrival, while 
the hostess was in an agony, he at length drew 
forth a card, which he presented to her. At a 
glance she saw it was that of her rival at the East 
end, and, returning it hastily, exclaimed, ‘That 
card, sir, isa Mrs. Johnson’s; my name is Thomp- 
son.’ ‘Is it, indeed? replied Brummel, affecting 
much surprise. ‘ Dear me, how unfortunate ; 
really, Mrs. John—Thompson, I mean; I am 
very sorry for this mistake: but you know, John- 
son and Thompson, Thompson and Johnson, are 
so much the same kind of thiag. Mrs. Thompson, 
I wish you a very good evening.’ And making 
one of his most elaborate bows, he retired slowly 





and mincingly, amidst the ill-suppressed laughter 
of all present, except the hostess herself, who was 
bursting with indignation, and totally at a loss to 
teply to such matchless effrontery.” 


The latter part of poor Brummel’s career is | 
narrated until his miserable death at Caen in 
1840. Of more important public characters 
of recent times, such as Curran, Mr. Burke 
gives admirable biographical sketches. The | 
work is throughout ably and agreeably 
written, and contains much useful as well as 
amusing reading. 





NOTICES. 


The American Slave Code, in Theory and Practice ; 
its distinctive Features shown by Statutes, Judicial 
Decisions, and illustrative Facts. By William 
Goodall. Clarke, Beeton, & Co. 

Manuel Pereira ; or, the Sovereign Rule of South 
Carolina, with Views of Southern Laws, Life, 
and Hospitality. By F. C. Adams. Clarke, 
Beeton, & Co. 

For the present we are saturated with anti- 

slavery literature, and therefore confine ourselves 

tosimple mention of these two works, which would | 
have attracted great notice had they not been 
anticipated by the works of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Mr. Goodall’s volume is full of statistical and legal 

facts bearing upon the condition of the slaves in 

America, It is much of the same nature as ‘The | 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;’ but not being pre- 

pared with reference to a special case, it gives : 

Wider and more complete statement of the facts | 

and law of the subject. A commendatory testi- | 

Monial is prefixed from the Hon. William Jay, as | 

to the accuracy and merit of the book. The | 

other work is a story in which various pictures | 
of life in the South are drawn with great liveliness 
and force. Living at Charleston, in South Caro- | 
lina, Mr. Adams knows well the scenes of which | 
he writes ; and he daguerreotypes life in the Slave | 
States with a fidelity which is felt to be painfully | 
true. To English readers the work has some | 


direct political importance, as one point which Mr. 
Adams takes up is the imprisonment of free 
coloured seamen, to whatever nation the ship be- 
longs, on touching at ports in the Southern states. 
It is often said that this country has no business 
to interfere with what isa purely American institu- 
tion, but this point touches international interests, 
and affects the rights of foreign countries as well 
“ _ to individuals. It is a powerfully written 
book. 


The Christian Sabbath ; the Way of Life; and other 
Poems. By Joshua Russell. Houlston and 
Stoneman. 

Ir is always with reluctance that we speak dis- 

paragingly of the writings of a good man. But as 

literary judges we are bound to give a candid deci- 
sion on whatever comes before us. Mr. Russell’s 
book is more respectable for its piety than remark- 
able for its genius. He who can print such stanzas 
as the following has little ear for rhythm and less 
taste for poetry :— 
‘* Sweet the ointment, pure and nice, 
For high nobles made ; 
Every rare and fragrant spice 
Lends its richest aid. 
** Sweet the freshness of the hill 
Where the wild bees roam ; 
Sweet the store with which they fill 
Cheerfully the comb. 
** Sweet to hear the pigeons coo 
In the sunny morn, 
When transparent drops of dew 
The fair shrubs adorn.” 
The principal piece, ‘The Christian Sabbath,’ has 
some simple and natural thoughts, but there is 
little besides the division of the lines to entitle it 
to be called verse. 
** As Campbell homeward bent his way 
Suddenly gleamed before his eyes 
A vision strange. He could portray 
His wife, with look of wild surprise, 
Worn with hunger, and surrounded 
With children all unfed, 
Whose cries resounded, 
* Father, give us bread.’ 
Their cheeks were sunken in, 
Their fingers long and thin; 
Again the ery 
Seemed very nigh— 
* Father, give us food—we die.’” 

Poor Campbell’s troubles might have been told 
quite as effectively in honest prose. Mr. Russell 
has written a very good book, a ‘ Journal of a Tour 
in Ceylon and India.’ He ought to have been con- 
tented with writing unrhymed narrative. Those 
only who prefer the sentiments of a book to its 
style, and who overlook the literary in the moral 
merit of composition, will be pleased with the 
worthy man’s poems. 


The British Cabinet in 1853. Nelson and Sons. 
Tus volume contains biographical and historical 
sketches of all the members of the present Govern- 
ment. Lord Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Palmerston, Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, 
and other prominent men of the Cabinet, receiving 
the largest share of the descriptions. Biographies 
of public men are always interesting, and doubly 





so when mixed up with political questions of our 
own country and time. The idea is well conceived | 
of collecting these notices of the statesmen of the 

coalition cabinet, the formation of which, as put- | 
ting an end to old party and class rule, is considered | 
an important epoch in the political history of 

England. The work has the merit which the author | 
claims for it, of being accurate and impartial, while | 
to many readers much of the information contained } 
in the volume would not be otherwise readily | 
accessible. We have to complain in this, as in 


discomfort to the reader from the miserable binding, | 
the painted paper boards discolouring whatever 
they come in contact with. Publishers ought to 
attend even to these details in the getting out of 
their books. | 


Fables de Gay. Traduites en Vers Frangais par le 
Chevalier de Chatelain. Whittakerand Co. | 
Wir the courtesy of a foreigner, and the partiality | 
of a translator, the Chevalier de Chatelain overrates 
Gay in calling him the king of fabulists, or at least 


the equal of Lafontaine. We do not claim for our 
countryman the high merits ascribed to him by his 
translator. His fables are not his best pieces. 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ ‘The Shepherd’s Week,’ 
and ‘The Trivia,’ have far more marks of genius 
and ability. Samuel Johnson’s estimate of the 
‘ Fables’ is the correct one, when, after pointing out 
their defects, he says, ‘‘ they are, however, told 
with liveliness, the versification is smooth, and the 
diction, though now and then a little constrained 
by the measure or the rhyme, is generally happy.” 
None of these merits have suffered in the hands of 
the translator. He has generally sustained the 
spirit and equalled the diction of the original. In 
some places he has missed the meaning or lost 
the point of his author, as for instance in the 
‘ Painter :’— 

“ Then dipp’d his pencil, talk’d of Greece,” 
not properly rendered— 

“ Votre profil est Grec, milord, il est fort beau.” 

And again :— 
** Those eyes, my lord, the spirit there 
Might well a Raphael's hand require 
To give them all their native fire ;” 
thus interpreted— 
* Vous avez 1a des mains dignes d’un Raphael, 
Et vous avez un regard tel 
Qu’au Jupiter Tonnent l’eut donné Michel-Ange.” 
Such occasional errors occur in the translation, 

but in general the version is excellent, of which 
the opening and closing lines of ‘The Butterfly 
and the Snail’ may serve as a specimen. We give 
both the English and French :— 


** All upstarts, insolent in place, 
Remind us of their vulgar race. 


As, in the sunshine of the morn, 
A Butterfly (but newly born) 
Sat proudly perking on a rose, 
With pert conceit his bosom glows ; 
His wings (all glorious to behold), 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 
Wide he displays; the spangled dew 
Reflects his eyes and various hue. 
His now forgotten friend, a Snail, 
Beneath his house, with slimy trail, 
Crawls o’er the grass; whom when he spies, 
In wrath he to the gard’ner cries :— 








** Tout parvenu fut-il vétu d’hermine 
Nous rappelle toujours sa vulgaire origine. 


Par un brillant soleil de Juin 
Un Papillon tout frais sorti de son écrin, 
Et fier de sa métamorphose, 
D’orgueil se dandinait sur le sein d'une rose. 
Son aile pailletée, elle est humide encor, 
Et resplendit de jais, d’azur et d’or ; 
Son cil se réfiéchit dans la blanche rosée, 
Qui reproduit sa teinte diaprée. 

Son ami d’autrefois, maintenant oublié, 
Sur le gazon se promenait a pié. 
C’était un Limagon, humble de sa nature, 

Trainant avec lui sa voiture. 
Le Papillon le voit se charrier, 
Et de suite interpelle ainsi le jardinier. 
* * * * = 

© T own my humble life, good friend : 

Snail was I born, and Snail shall end. 

And what’s a Butterfly? At best, 

He’s but a caterpillar drest ; 

And all thy race (a numerous seed) 

Shall prove of caterpillar breed. 


** A tes insultes, vois, je fais réponses nettes : 
Boileau 1'a dit un jour, soyez plutét macon 
Si c’est votre métier, que faiseur de sornettes ; 
Je naquis Limagon, je mourrai Limagon. 
Qu’est-ce qu’un Papillon? . . Une laide chenille, 
Qui pour de beaux atours a changé sa guenille ; 

e se targuer y a-t-il done de quoi, 

Quand on sort de si bas aloi!”’ 

We augur well, from this translation of Gay, for 


the work entitled ‘ Beautes de la Poésie Anglaise,’ 


Sagort | which the Chevalier de Chatelain is engaged in 
| many other instances of cheap publications, of the | Fae 


preparing. He knows the genius and idioms of 
our language better than most educated foreigners 
do, and he has judgment and taste which qualify 
him for interpreting to his countrymen some of 
the choice pieces of our minor literature. In for- 
merly reviewing the Chevalier’s ‘ Rambles through 
Rome,’ (‘ L, G.’ 1851, p. 708,) we expressed this 
conviction, which the perusal of his ‘Fables of 
Gay’ bas amply confirmed. 
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SUMMARY. 


THE last number of The Museum of Classical 
Antiquities (quarterly, Part IV., Vol. Il., April, 
1853) is one of, unusual interest and value, con- 
taining, an elaborate dissertation on the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre and other places in Jerusalem. 


The examination is continued in a supplementary | 


number tothe second volume. The subject is too 
large to admit of our giving any abstract of the 
paper, but we commend it to the attention of all 
interested in the matters under discussion. The 
questions are not merely of antiquarian and topo- 
graphical curiosity. Some of the events in the 
history of the world have been connected with 
them, and at the present moment they are again 
prominent in political affairs. So far we may state 
as the result of the best researches of travellers 
and of learned men, that the received site of the 
Holy Sepulchre is not the true one; and it is 
melancholy to reflect that, from the Crusades down 
to our own day, a superstition and a lie have ex- 
ercised so much influence throughout Christendom. 
So long ago as 1741, Jonas Hortius, a German 
traveller, spoke thus decidedly on the subject :— 
‘Among other results of my journey, I must spe- 
cially mention the discoyery, that what is now 
received as Mount Calvary cannot be the true 








continues to be conducted with spirit and ability. 
The number for May contains the first part of a 
paper by James Fenimore Cooper, the only posthu- 
mous manuscript which he left, a historical sketch 
of the famous frigate of the United States navy, 
originally named the Constitution, but generally 
known as ‘Old Ironsides.” fn naval sketches 
Cooper always excelled, and he has here an admi- 
rable subject. The Constitution was one of the six 
frigates forming the germ of the American national 








navy. They were built when Washington was yet 
President, and the Oid Ivonsides, after carrying 
the American flag in every sea, for more than half 
a century, and being distinguished in battle with 
Turkish, French, and British ships, still we believe 
survives. Some of the best American commanders, 
; including Nicholson, Preble, Decatur, Rogers, 
| Hall, and Bainbridge, are in the list of gallant 
and skilful sailors who have hoisted their flag in 
this ship. No American can read the story of the 
Old Ironsides without patriotic pride, while to 
Englishmen painful feelings are suggested, in re- 
membering the disgraceful jobbing and miser- 
able mismanagement of our own dockyards, out of 
which few ships are sent to run an honourable 
course for so long a period. But we trust that 
better times have commenced in naval manage- 
ment, while the establishment of a standing navy 


one. I trust that the veil of error will now be 
removed from the eyes of the whole world, and 
such a blow be given to the godless honouring of 
this place, that the deceived people may at length 
open their eyes, and consider how long they have 
been groping in the dark, and fancied that those | 
offerings could be well-pleasing to God which are | 
so, opposed to the service which God requires.”’: 
The proofs and arguments now collected will set 
the matter at rest in the minds of all disinterested 
aiid candid inquirers, 

A Collection of Curious, Interesting, and Facctious 
Epitaphs, Monumental Inscriptions, &c., by Joseph 
Simpson, Librarian of the Islington Literary and | 
Scientific Society, published for the author, con- 
tains a number of church-yard and monumental 
memorials, without any attempt at classification. 
Some of the epitaphs are extremely stupid, and 
these Mr. Simpson probably includes under the 
térin facetious, as causing merriment in the reader. 
With more research and severer taste Mr. Simpson 
might have prepared a far better little, book of 
ra aphs ; but a collection which brings together | 
those of Howard, Franklin, Watts, Fox the mar- | 
tyrologist, Nelson, Byron, Burns, and a few others | 
of note, is so far acceptable. | 

An address to the Polish nation on the present 
political state of Europe, printed at Jersey, entitled 

e French Empire and the Poles, deserves notice, 
as presenting the views of the writer on the ques- | 
tion of an English invasion, the stability of the | 
éxisting Government in France, and the prospects | 
of the Polish nation. It is a temperate and ably- | 
written paper. 

Biographical sketches of The Miners’ Sons, Mar- 
tin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the Rev. Charles 
D. Bell, M.A., gives brief accounts of these two 
men, who, with differences of character and career 
so extreme, have the coincidence of similar origin, 
and equal devotedness to Christian work in their 
respective spheres. The sketches are such as are 
adapted for a popular audience, for being delivered 
before which they were prepared. 

A second edition is published of Ostentation ; or, 
Critical Remarks on Quakerism, or the Story of My 
Life, by Mrs. Greer, ‘in which that lady’s parvenu 
attempts at aristocracy are ridiculed, and fiction 
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will allow the sailors to form permanent attach- 
ments to particular ships, such as the crew of Old 
Ironsides did to their venerable frigate. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Baron Cranworth, 
On the Constitution of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
with an appendix containing proposed bills for the 
establishment of Ecclesiastical Courts throughout 
England, Ireland, and Wales, by Archibald John 
Stephens, Barrister-at-law. Any change from 
the present system could hardly fail to be an 
improvement. The abuses of Doctors’ Commons 
have become matters of bad notoriety. To dis- 
tribute the functions of Ecclesiastical Courts 
throughout the country may do something towards 
the more cheap, speedy, and efficient administra- 
tion of justice. But it would be far better that 
these remains of the papal system should be en- 
tirely abolished. Cowper’s lines must recur to 
many when this subject is discussed— 


‘Thus priests, with bulls and briefs, and shaven crowns, 
And griping fists, and unrelenting frowns, 

Legates and delegates with powers from hell, 

Though heavenly in pretension, fieeced thee well, , 

And to this hour, to keep it fresh in mind, 

Some twigs of that old scourge are left behind.” 


** Which,” adds Cowper in a foot-note, 
found at Doctors’ Commons.” 
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Adams’s (F. C.) Manual Pereira, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Alderson on Rheumatism, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Arthur’s Successful Merchant, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Boardman’s (A. H.) Bible in the Counting House, 6s. 
Brace’s (C. L.) Social Life in Germany, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Bradley’s Sermons on Trials of the Christian State, 10s. 6d. 
Brousson’s (C.) Life, 12mo, cloth, ds. 
Brown on Religion, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Buckingham’s Bible in the Middle Ages, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Cheever’s Pilgrim Fathers, &c., 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Chesterton’s Peace, War, and Adventure, 2 vols., 16s. 
Dick’s Philosophy of Religion, and Future State, 12mo, 4s. 
Dod’s (E. R.) Electoral Facts, 1832 to 1853, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Donaldson’s Latin Rudiments, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
———-—— Latin Composition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. . 
Dyke’s (J. H. B.) Salem an Indian Collectorate, 8vo, 10s. 
Kast India Register, 1853, 12mo, sewed, 10s. 
Fclipse of Faith, 4th edition, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
Fletcher's Autobiography of a Missionary, 2 vols., £1 1s. 
Forster's (C.) Six Preacher Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Gilbart’s (J. W.) Lectures on Commerce, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Fdethe’s Opinions, translated by O. Wenckstern, 3s. 6d. 
Huskinson’s (Eliza) Song of the Spheres, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 











exposed,” by Sandham Elly. We have already 
more than once expressed our opinion on Mrs. 
Greer’s book, and have no wish to recur to the 
unpleasant discussion, in which those who are in- 
terested will read Mr. Elly’s critical remarks, and 
the appendix by Jacob Post. 

A third edition is published of Notes and Narra- 
tives of a Six. Years’ Mission, principally among the 
Dens of London, by R. W. Vanderkiste, late City 
Missionary. 

The new American periodical, Putnam’s Monthly 
Magazine, published. in London and New York, 





Inglefield’s Summer Search for Sir J. Franklin, 8vo, 14s. 

Jobert’s Art of Questioning and Answering in French, 3s. 6d. 

——French Pronouncing Handbook, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 

Johnson’s Change of Air, Svo, sewed, 5s. 

——Economy of Health, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Essay on Indigestion, 8vo, sewed, 4s. 

Nature, &c., of Gout, Svo; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, 4s. 

Kalidasa’s Birth of the War God, Svo, cloth, 5s. 

Lansdowne Shakespeare, new edition, crown 8vo, 16s. 

| Lectures to Young Men at Freemasons’ Hall, 1853, 2s. 6d. 

| Leyburn’s (J.) Soldier of the Cross, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

"| Macgregor’s Notes on Genesis, Part 1, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Maiden’s Tower, by Emilie Carlen, 3 vols. p. 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

| Mamma’s Bible Stories, 4th edition, square, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

| Marryat’s Mission; or, Scenes in Africa, 12mo, 7s. 6d, 
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Neale’s History of the Church for Children, Part 1, 3s, ft 
Parish Choir, 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. artificd 
Rafter’s Guards; or, Household Troops of England, 2s, 6d, instruy 
Robinson Crusoe, Illustrated by Cruikshank, feap.8vo, 3s, 6d, rat 
Sharp’s (T.) The Rubric, new edition, 8vo, loth, 5s. bs 
Socrates Scholastica Ecclesiastica Historice,3 v., £111s,6q In q 
Stewart’s Outlines of Mental and Moral Science, 2s. 6d, * makin 
Thoughts of Peace, 10th edition, 32mo, cloth, 2s, and c 
Vanderkiste’s Mission, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. st 
Vaughan’s (R.) John de Wycliffe, small 4to, cloth, 16s, fresh 
Walsh’s Elementary Treatise on Metallic Currency, 4s, 6d, tacles 
Wilbertorce’s Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 8vo, 10s, 6d, dants s 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE, pode 
14 
THE Crystal Palace at Sydenham, though as yet but yer 
in embryo, gives already the enjoyment of some. dinate 
thing new and elevating to the senses. There, on realiti 
the brow and summit of a hill, commanding a step, 
panoramic view of extent and loveliness, which this w 
will surprise many, considering its proximity to at lar: 
the metropolis, is silently but actively developing tutore 
a structure which will command present admiration hither 
and be the wonder of all time. Now that one end forete 
of the nave is raised and arched over at. its lofty uncon 
summit, now that the reservoirs and terraces are this 1 
marked out, now that scientific workmen are Int 
giving substance to philosophic views, and now is bus 
that the rich copies of art are coming in from the the d 
different European valhallas, some idea is dimly huma 
shadowed forth of what will be the crowning ex. aloe 
cellence and magnificence of the mature whole, he pi 
On alighting from the train after a run of twenty them: 
minutes from London Bridge, the favoured visi- pulat 
tor’s attention is first directed to a mansion on ratio 
the left side of the road going Palace-ward, sur- cure 
rounded with shrubs and cedar trees, lately the purp 
residence of a wealthy merchant, but now ticketed duce 
in bold and unmistakeably practical characters— and | 
Geological and Zoological Workshops—a novelty muck 
to begin with. Little did the owner of this stately and ¢ 
dwelling foresee the apparently base uses to which Doct 
his elaborately decorated apartments would be natio 
subjected in the hands of a set of ruthless natural: full-l 
ists ; yet they are beyond measure inspiriting. work 
This is the residence of Mr. W. Thomson, the active perti 
Superintendent of the Natural History Department. muti 
We enter the marble hall and gilded drawing there 
room, and find him seated in the style commercial, of a 
ata table that has the aspect of a kind of business Le 
new tous. He is probably negotiating with the the . 
tropics for supplies of animal skins, or of living ried 
mollusks and zoophytes for his vivarium; or he Anst 
may be preparing directions for his stuffers and repr 
mounters. No velvet carpet graces his floor, nor plan 
embroidered damask his windows. Pinned to the kins 
| satin-papered wall, where once, perhaps, hung a and: 
| Correggio, is a physical chart of the geographical Owe 
distribution over the globe of plants and animals, toty 
| and close by is a chart illustrative of homozoic a 
| belts, isothermal zones, and some other of the ae 
| beautiful theories that have helped to bring the and 
| laws and whims of nature into intelligent subjec- tile 
| tion. Superintendent Thomson, at the suggestion den, 
! of Director Edward Forbes, will have nothing todo exis 
| with glass-cases and stifly vertebrated quadrupeds prot 
| propped on four legs, Stuffer-in-Chief Bartlett, the enol 
| renowned restorer and fledger of extinct Dodos, is will 
employed to build up mimic caves and jungles, and On. 
| tenant them according to the realities of Hin- all - 
| doostan ; and already resting against the gilded It is 
| panelling of a satin-wood door may be seen a fierce stan 
| jaguar? on an uplifted tree stem, ready for the gutt 
| forest. Looking over a precipice hard by 13a alre 
leopard ; on the table, with his arms a-kimbo, sits by 
| our deceased friend the Chimpanzee of the Zoolo- ona 
| gical Gardens; and below is another jaguar, an 
| suffering temporarily from lock-jaw ; but as we sari 
' must not tell the secrets of the prison-house, we the 
| will rest content with a peep into the laboratory. tur 
| Suspended on clothes’ lines, as if they had just aga 
} come from the wash, are a number of skius of all tell 
| sorts of tropical and intertropical mammals, wait- dell 
ing for their supporting skeleton of bamboo bones. gig 
| Happy the skin that has a skull to it! although phi 
| the grim taxidermist does not mind butchering & spe 
sheep or a favourite dog, at a pinch, for the sake of the 
| his head, if he be of homologous kind. The means glo 
adopted for revivifying the mammalian dead must pal 
‘ndeed be of a mysterious character to judge by the for 
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artificer’s tools ; for a more repulsive-looking set of | and lived to see their generalizations confirmed by 


instruments it never entered into the heart of 
operative surgeon to conceive. . 

In another workshop some experiments were 
making on living invertebrates, chiefly mollusks 
and crustacea. Purpure and beautiful Actinie, 
fresh from Newhaven, were sporting their ten- 
tacles in the water; and the workmen and atten- 
dants seemed to be as well up in their pedigree 
and habits as the veriest sophist. Their senses 
had received a sounder impression already than 
conchologist ever obtained in the closet. The 
shrewdness and easy apprehension of .the subor- 
dinates in the Crystal Palace of the philosophic 
realities before them impress the visitor at every 
step, and demonstrate prophetically the effect 
this wondrous exhibition will have upon the people 
at large. The eye, bodily and mentally, will become 
tutored to a standard of excellence only known 
hitherto to an impracticable few; and who can 
foretell the result? How many brilliant thinkers, 


unconscious of their powers, may there not be at | 


this moment clad in corduroy and fustian ! 

Inthe Ethnological Department Director Latham 
js busily occupied in procuring subjects to illustrate 
the different types and typical varieties of the 
human race. His masks are chiefly obtained from 
sailors in foreign ships, where, for a consideration, 
he prevails upon the astonished exotics to lay 
themselves down on deck and submit to the mani- 
pulations of the plasterer. An additional conside- 
ration, and the aid ofa razor, will sometimes pro- 
cure a fine head of woolly hair for ethnological 
purposes, and a still further consideration will in- 
duce exotics of either sex to lay down au naturel 
and be moulded in plaster entire, saving thereby 
much time in the construction of the nude figure 
and ensuring correctness, Already has the learned 
Doctor procured a hundred and fifty masks of all 
nations, and artists are busily at-work completing 
full-length models for them. Further in this 
workshop we dare not trespass. 
perties are at present lying about piecemeal; and 
mutilated limbs are scattered abroad here and 
there by the worthy ethnologist with the sang /roid 
ofa railway director. 

Let us now visit Restorer-General Hawkins, and 
the Antediluvian Department. Here is being car- 
ried out, under the superintendence of Director 
Ansted, with colossal reality, the idea of giving life 
representations of the monsters inhabiting our 
planet in former epochs. Mr. Waterhouse Haw- 
kins, long known for his artistic skill in drawing 
and modelling animals, directed by the genius of 
Owen, and furnished with the nearest living pro- 
totypes which afford him a safe guide, is employed 
in constructing the models. ‘There will be two 
islands in the lake, one to represent the tertiary 
and the other the secondary epoch, and each rep- 
tile will be placed on the stratum—chalk, or weal- 
den, or lias—characteristic of the period of its 
existence. An artificial tide of five feet will be 
produced by pumping the water in and out of its 


enormous reservoir, so that the amphibious kinds | 


will, at high water, be more or less submerged. 


On the secondary island will appear the largest of | 


all the extinct reptilian forms, the Zchthyosaurus. 
It is already cast five-and-thirty feet long, in sub- 
stantial cement, and only waits the arrival of its 
gutta percha skin. For the tertiary island are 
already cast three species of Plesiosaurus, the La- 
byrinthodon, a toad twelve feet long, and the Tele- 
osaurus, a huge crocodilian form. 
consisting chiefly of coniferous trees, will néces- 
sarily be artificial; and here the gigantic sloths, 
the Megatherium, fifteen feet high in a sitting pos- 
ture, and the Mylodon, will be rusticating, uplifted 
against trees of corresponding magnitude. Dr. Man- 
tell’s great discovery, the Jguenodon, already mo- 
delled by Mr. Hawkins, will appear in its presumed 
gigantic size ; and, lastly, the great triumphs of 
philosophic acumen,—of Cuvier and of Owen re- 
spectively, —the Palcotherium, akind of Tapir, and 
the Dinornis, an Ostrich-like bird, will appear as 
glorious monuments of the skill with which these 
paleontologists built up by induction the entire 
forms of these animals from fragmentary evidences, 





| 
| 
| 
ie, and a collection of casts, of surpassing 
| 
} 


Many of the pro- | 


The vegetation, | 


subsequent discoveries. 

Of the art works we must speak on a future occa- 
sion. ‘The Pompeian, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
Courts are advancing rapidly, under the direction of 
Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Wyatt, and their foreign as- 


beauty, are already exposed to view. 

Sir Joseph Paxton is proceeding speedily and 
most substantially with the works out of doors. 
He is planting trees and shrubs very assiduously, 
and otherwise preparing the general surface of 
the park and gardens. he shrubs already moved 
have been picked with the greatest care, and are 


| all prettily-shaped, well-grown plants, consisting 


principally at present of rhododendrons, with bay 
trees, firs, junipers, cypress, and other evergreens. 
Mr. Schuster’s pretty mansion has been levelled. 
The cedars which ornamented it are now the only 


| indication of where it stood, for, unless We except 


the old cherry trees, now in full bloom, most of 
the other trees have been moved and grouped 
about in other places. 

The mound of earth between the building and 
the ornamental water, on the right of the Broad 
Walk, is approaching its intended proportions, and 
the walks round it, and up to it, are in progress, 
Here the Temple of Roses, which is to crown it, 
will shortly be commenced. The Broad Walk 
begins to manifest itself more clearly. Balustrades’ 
of solid masonry, set in asphaltum, line the upper 
portion of it already, and are being continued 
round the circular reservoir, which is half-way 
| down the walk. The stone-work is also in prepa- 
(ration on the spot, for the larger reservoir at the 
| lowest end of the Broad Walk. The terraces are 

progressing very rapidly. The upper one is nearly 
| completed, and crowds of masons may be seen at 
work on the lower one, which is of larger dimen- 
| sions. 

Lastly, the artesian well is in a very forward 
state. The removal of all the earth has been 
effeeted, and the sides have been cased with brick- 
work downward from the surface of the ground 
as the men dug deeper and deeper. At 150 feet 
| from the ground, two large caves, called by the 
| initiated ‘‘ headings,” branch out from the sides of 
| the well in opposite directions: they are each 
| 50 feet long, and are cased with bricks, which are 
| everywhere imbedded in strong cement, indeed 
| the whole of the brickwork of the well is beauti- 
| fully executed, as far as workmanship goes. The 
{| present depth of the well is 245 feet, which is as 
| deep as it will be dug, for the workmen are now 
| within 14 feet of the water, through which stratum 
| they will not bore, lest the water should rush up 
; and drown them. The water is expected to rise to 
| within 64 feet of the surface, consequently the bor- 
| ing will be effected from a stage, which is now being 

built in the well at that depth. Three rows of 
| large pipes for pumping already extend a consider- 
| able way up from the bottom of the well, and as 
soon as they are fixed the boring will at once be 
made. The well is 8 feet 6 inches in the clear. 
| The earth brought up, of which there is quite a 
hill close to the mouth of the well, proves to be 
| all London clay of the usual greyish brown or blue 
| colour, and contains a good many small fossils in 
| places. More plentiful, however, are the charac- 
| teristic tenants of this formation, the great cal- 





| careous boulders. 
} 








} TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


OFFICIAL intimation has been transmitted, through 
| Count Walewski, the French Ambassador, and the 
! Earl of Clarendon, Foreign Secretary, to the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, that 
the Emperor has ordered a universal exhibition of 
agricultural and industrial products in Paris, com- 
mencing on the lst May, 1855. Every facility is 
to be granted by the custom-house department, 
and for the general reception, arrangement, and 
security of articles sent from foreign countries. 
| The conditions and regulations of exhibition are to 
be hereafter published. . Count Walewski appeals 











same promptness that French manufacturers re- 


sponded to the invitation of 1851. At the request 
of Lord Clarendon, a circular intimating this an- 
nouncement has been issued, for distribution 
throughout the country, signed by Mr. Henry Cole 
and Dr. Lyon Playfair, Secretaries to the Council 
of Trade. 

We are advancing in the art of uniting business 
and pleasure. It is stated that this week an elec- 
tric telegraph has been laid from the Houses of 
Parliament to the Italian Opera, lines having 
already been laid to several of the clubs, This is 
only the application of scientific invention, and of 
the powers of art to facilitate the duties of, the 
whippers-in. But the principle of the arrangement , 
is somewhat anomalous, and may some day give - 
handle for severe satire on the proceedings of the : 
British legislature. Presence in Parliament .is 
made to appear only a secondary and occasional ; 
duty of members, who may compound for more. 
frequent absence by speedier obedience to the 
summons of the vote tellers. Good Christians may 
comfortably listen to Za Juive, and be in time for 
a division on the Jewish disabilities, and sound 
Protestants may enjoy The Huguenots without 
anxiety lest they should miss Mr. Spooner’s motion 
for repealing the Maynooth grant. 

The attention of many is at present directed to 
the condition and prospects of mechanies’ institu- 
tions, the failure of many of which throughout the 
country has been cause of disappointment and re- 
gret to the friends of popular education and of the 
improvement of the working classes. A recent 
pamphlet, by Alexander Kilgour, M.D,, takes up 
the subject, and offers suggestions, how these, insti- 
tutions may be made educationally and politically, 
more useful. It is shown, by a variety of factsand, 
statistics, 1, that the working classes do not. take. 
the benefit of the mechanics’ institutions to ,an 
extent that might be looked for, and that certainly 
is desirable ; and 2, that these institutions haye 
never been self-supporting, or, at any rate, have 
never been maintained by that class of society for. 
whose benefit they were originally intended, The 
attempt at present making to render provincial in- 
stitutions more efficient by affiliating them with 
the London Society of Arts is not likely to be pro; 
ductive of much benefit. The chief advantage, iy 
such associate union will be in the department of 
lectures, for which more systematic arrangements 
can be thus made. But lectures are wot mur 
attended by the classes for whom the institutions 
were originally intended, and they are now ted 
often regarded as for amusement more than for 
instruction. With scarcely any exception, it is 
also found that the lectures do not pay., Dr 
Kilgour proposes that the mechanics’ institutes 
throughout the country should be organized, under 
the sanction and subject to the inspection of a 
branch of the Government Board of Education ; 
that they ought to be made more really places of 
instruction, adult schools and colleges for the 
working ¢lasses ; and that grants of public money 
should be given where necessary. Dr. Kilgour also 
proposes that greater facility should be given for 
obtaining charters of incorporation, and that mem- 
bers of recognised mechanics’ colleges should receive 
political enfranchisement. Passages are quoted 
from the speeches of statesmen of all parties advo- 
cating the bestowal of the suffrage more widely on 
the ground of intelligence and industry, The 
pamphlet deals with an important subject, and 
contains various suggestions deserving considera- 
tion. . 

The New York ‘Literary World’ is publishing 
some mannscript notes of Coleridge, found in books 
of Charles Lamb, which were sold by auction, in 
1848, and were secured by an American gentleman, 
Mr. George J. Strong. The books containing these 
marginalia are an octavo of John Buncele, Dr. 
Donne’s poems, Reynolds’s God's Revenge against 
Murder, an English folio of Philip de Comines, 
and Letters on the Mind, by Rev, John Petwin. 
The ‘Literary World’ says that these notes are 
now printed for the first time, The. specimens in 
the paper of April 30, from Donne’s poems, are not 


to English manufacturers to come forward with the | of great value or interest. The rage for whatever 
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SUMMARY. 


THE last number. of The Museum of Classical 
Antiquities (quarterly, Part IV., Vol. I., April, 
1853) is one of, unusual interest and value, con- | 
taining. an elaborate dissertation on the site of the | 
Holy Sepulchre and other places in Jerusalem. | 
The examination is continued in a supplementary | 
ntimber to the second volume. The subject is too 
large to admit of our giving any abstract of the 
paper, but we commend it to the attention of all | 
interested in the matters under discussion. The 
questions are not merely of antiquarian and topo- 
graphical curiosity. Some of the events in the 
history of the world have been connected with | 
them, and at the present moment they are again | 
prominent in political affairs. So far we may state | 
asthe result of the best researches of travellers | 
and of learned men, that the received site of the 
Holy Sepulghre is not the true one; and it is | 
melancholy to reflect that, from the Crusades down 
to our own day, a superstition and a lie have ex- 
ercised so much influence throughout Christendom. 
So long ago as 1741, Jonas Hortius, a German 
traveller, spoke thus decidedly on the subject :— 
“Among other results of my journey, I must spe- 
cially mention the discovery, that what is now 
received as Mount Calvary cannot be the true 
one. ‘I trust that the veil of error will now be 
removed from the eyes of the whole world, and 
such a blow be given to the godless honouring of 
this ‘place, that the deceived people may at length 
open their eyes, and consider how long they have 
been groping in the dark, and fancied that those 
offerings could be well-pleasing to God which are | 
80, opposed to the service which God requires.” | 
The proofs and arguments now collected, will set | 
the matter at rest in the minds of all disinterested 
aiid candid inquirers, 

‘VA Collection of Curious, Interesting,and Facctious 
Epitaphs, Monumental Inscriptions, &c., by Joseph 
Simpson, Librarian of the Islington Literary and 
Scientific Society, published for the author, con- 
tains a number of church-yard and monumental 
memorials, without any attempt at classification. 
Some of the epitaphs are extremely stupid, and 
these ‘Mr. Simpson probably includes under the 
térih facetious, as causing merriment in the reader. 
With more research and severer taste Mr. Simpson 








































































might have prepared a far better little book of 
& aphs ; but a collection which brings together 
those of Howard, Franklin, Watts, Fox the mar- 
tyrologist, Nelson, Byron, Burns, and a few others 
of note, is so far acceptable. 

‘An address to the Polish nation on the present 
political state of Europe, printed at Jersey, entitled 
The French Empire and the Poles, deserves notice, 
as presenting the views of the writer on the ques- 


éxisting Government in France, and the prospects 
of the Polish nation. It is a temperate and ably- 
written paper. 

Biographical sketches of The Miners’ Sons, Mar- 
tin Luther and Henry Martyn, by the Rev. Charles 
D. Bell, M.A., gives brief accounts of these two 
men, who, with differences of character and career 
so extreme, have the coincidence of similar origin, 
and equal devotedness to Christian work in their 
respective spheres. The sketches are such as are 
adapted for a popular audience, for being delivered 
before which they were prepared. 

A second edition is published of Ostentation ; or, 
Critical Remarks on Quakerism, or the Story of My 
Life, by Mrs. Greer, ‘in which that lady’s parvenu 
attempts at aristocracy are ridiculed, and fiction 
exposed,” by Sandham Elly. We have already 
more than once expressed our opinion on Mrs. 
Greér’s book, and have no wish to recur to the 

. unpleasant discussion, in which those who are in- 
terested Will read Mr. Elly’s critical remarks, and 
the appendix by Jacob Post. 

A third edition is published of Notes and Narra- 


Missionary. 


tion of an English invasion, the stability of the | 


tives of a Six Years’ Mission, principally among the | 
Dens of London, by R. W. Vanderkiste, late City | Leyburn’s (J.) Soldier of the Cross, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
i] 


q o Hale ’ | Mai 
The ah American periodical, Putnam 3 Mon thly | Mamma’s Bible Stories, 4th edition, square, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Magazine, published. in London and “New York, | M 





continues to be conducted with spirit and ability. 
The number for May contains the first part of a 
paper by James Fenimore Cooper, the only posthu- 
mous manuscript which he left, a historical sketch 
of the famous frigate of the United States navy, 
originally named the Constitution, but generally 
known as ‘Old Tronsides.” {n naval sketches 
Cooper always excelled, and he has here an admi- 
rable subject. The Constitution was one of the six 
frigates forming the germ of the American national 
navy. They were built when Washington was yet 
President, and the Oid Ivonsides, after carrying 
the American flag in every sea, for more than half 
a century, and being distinguished in battle with 
Turkish, French, and British ships, still we believe 
survives. Some of the best American commanders, 
including Nicholson, Preble, Decatur, Rogers, 
Hall, and Bainbridge, are in the list of gallant 
and skilful sailors who have hoisted their flag in 
this ship. No American can read the story of the 
Old Ironsides without patriotic pride, while to 
Englishmen painful feelings are suggested, in re- 
membering the disgraceful jobbing and miser- 
able mismanagement of our own dockyards, out of 
which few ships are sent to run an honourable 
course for so long a period. But we trust that 
better times have commenced in naval manage- 
ment, while the establishment of a standing navy 
will allow the sailors to form permanent attach- 
ments to particular ships, such as the crew of Old 
Ironsides did to their venerable frigate. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Baron Cranworth, 
On the Constitution of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
with an appendix containing proposed bills for the 
establishment of Ecclesiastical Courts throughout 














Neale’s Histo: 
Parish Choir, 
Ratter’s Guards; or, 





of the Church for Children, Part 1, 3s, 
vols. royal 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
ousehold Troops of England, 2s. 64, 


Robinson Crusoe, Tlustrated by Cruikshank, fea p.8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Sharp’s (T.) The Rubric, new edition, 8vo, hath, 5s. : 
Socrates Scholastica Ecclesiastica Historice, 3 v., £1 11s, 64 
Stewart’s Outlines of Mental and Moral Science, 2s, 6d,” 
Thoughts of Peace, 10th edition, 32mo, cloth, 2s, 
Vanderkiste’s Mission, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Vaughan’s (R.) John de Wycliffe, small 4to, cloth, 16s, 
Walsh’s Elementary Treatise on Metallic Currency, 4s, 6d, 
Wilberforce’s Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


THE Crystal Palace at Sydenham, though as yet but 





England, Ireland, and Wales, by Archibald John 
Stephens, Barrister-at-law. Any change from 


improvement. The abuses of Doctors’ Commons 
have become matters of bad notoriety. To dis- 
tribute the functions of Ecclesiastical Courts 
throughout the country may do something towards 
the more cheap, speedy, and efficient administra- 
tion of justice. But it would be far better that 
these remains of the papal system should be en- 
tirely abolished. Cowper’s lines must recur to 
many when this subject is discussed— 

«Thus priests, with bulls and briefs, and shaven crowns, 
And griping fists, and unrelenting frowns, 

Legates and delegates with powers from hell, 

Though heavenly in pretension, fieeced thee well, 

And to this hour, to keep it fresh in mind, 

Some twigs of that old scourge are left behind.” - 


| 
| ** Which,” adds Cowper in a foot-note, ‘ may be 
found at Doctors’ Commons.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams’s (F. C.) Manual Pereira, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Alderson on Rheumatism, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Arthur’s Successful Merchant, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Boardman’s (A. H.) Bible in the Counting House, 6s. 
Brace’s (C. L.) Social Life in Germany, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Bradley’s Sermons on Trials of the Christian State, 10s. 6d. 
Brousson’s (C.) Life, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Brown on Religion, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 

Buckingham’s Bible in the Middle Ages, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Cheever’s Pilgrim Fathers, &c., 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Chesterton’s Peace, War, and Adventure, 2 vols., 16s. 
Dick’s Philosophy of Religion, and Future State, 12mo, 4s. 
Dod’s (E. R.) Electoral Facts, 1832 to 1853, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Donaldson’s Latin Rudiments, 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
——— Latin Composition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Dyke’s (J. H. B.) Salem an Indian Collectorate, 8vo, 10s. 
East India Register, 1853, 12mo, sewed, 10s. 

Tclipse of Faith, 4th edition, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
Fletcher’s Autobiography of a Missionary, 2 vols., £1 1s. 
Forster's (C.) Six Preacher Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 128 
Gilbart’s (J. W.) Lectures on Commerce, 12mo, 2s. 64. 
Goethe’s Opinions, trauslated by O. Wenckstern, 3s. 6d. 
Huskinson’s (Eliza) Song of the Spheres, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Inglefield’s Summer Search for Sir J. Franklin, 8vo, 14s. 

| Jobert’s Art of Questioning and Answering in French, 3s. 6d. 
| ——French Pronouncing Handbook, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 

| Johnson’s Change of Air, Svo, sewed, 5s. 
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—Economy of Health, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Essay on Indigestion, 8vo, sewed, 4s. 

Nature, &c., of Gout, Svo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, 4s. 

Kalidasa’s Birth of the War God, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Lansdowne Shakespeare, new edition, crown 8vo, 16s. 
Lectures to Young Men at Freemasons’ Hall, 1853, 2s. 6d. 











egor’s Notes on Genesis, Part 1, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
en’s Tower, by Emilie Carlen, 3 vols. p. 8vo, £1 11s. 6d 


arryat’s Mission; or, Scenes in Africa, 12mo, 7s, 6d, 











in embryo, gives already the enjoyment of some. 
thing new and elevating to the senses. There, on 
the brow and summit of a hill, commanding 
panoramic view of extent and loveliness, which 
will surprise many, considering its proximity to 
the metropolis, is silently but actively developing 
a structure which will command present admiration 
and be the wonder of all time. Now that one end 
of the nave is raised and arched over at its lofty 
summit, now that the reservoirs and terraces are 
marked out, now that scientific workmen are 
giving substance to philosophic views, and now 
that the rich copies of art are coming in from the 
different European valhallas, some idea is dimly 
shadowed forth of what will be the crowning ex. 
cellence and magnificence of the mature whole, 
On alighting from the train after a run of twenty 
minutes from London Bridge, the favoured visi- 
tor’s attention is first directed to a mansion on 
the left side of the road going Palace-ward, sur- 
rounded with shrubs and cedar trees, lately the 
residence of a wealthy merchant, but now ticketed 
in bold and unmistakeably practical characters— 


ical and Zoological Workshops— lt 
the present system could hardly fail to be an | ee a ee ee 


to begin with. Little did the owner of this stately 
dwelling foresee the apparently base uses to which 
his elaborately decorated apartments would be 
subjected in the hands of a set of ruthless natural- 
ists ; yet they are beyond measure inspiriting. 
This is the residence of Mr. W. Thomson, the active 
Superintendent of the Natural History Department. 
We enter the marble hall and gilded drawing- 
room, and find him seated in the style commercial, 
ata table that has the aspect of a kind of business 
new tous. He is probably negotiating with the 
tropics for supplies of animal skins, or of living 
mollusks and zoophytes for his vivarium; or he 
may be preparing directions for his stuffers and 
mounters. No velvet carpet graces his floor, nor 
embroidered damask his windows. Pinned to the 
satin-papered wall, where once, perhaps, hung a 
Correggio, is a physical chart of the geographical 
distribution over the globe of plants and animals, 
and close by is a chart illustrative of homozoic 
belts, isothermal zones, and some other of the 
beautiful theories that have helped to bring the 
| laws and whims of nature into intelligent subjec- 
| tion, Superintendent Thomson, at the suggestion 
of Director Edward Forbes, will have nothing to do 
with glass-cases and stifly vertebrated quadrupeds 
propped on four legs. Stuffer-in-Chief Bartlett, the 
renowned restorer and fledger of extinct Dodos, is 
employed to build up mimic caves and jungles, and 
tenant them according to the realities of Hin- 
doostan ; and already resting against the gilded 
panelling of a satin-wood door may be seen a fierce 
| jaguaf® on an uplifted tree stem, ready for the 
|forest. Looking over a precipice hard by is a 
| leopard ; on the table, with his arms a-kimbo, sits 
| our deceased friend the Chimpanzee of the Zoolo- 
| gical Gardens; and below is another jaguar, 
suffering temporarily from lock-jaw ; but as we 
| 
| 





must not tell the secrets of the prison-house, we 

will rest content with a peep into the laboratory. 
| Suspended on clothes’ lines, as if they had just 
| come from the wash, are a number of skins of all 
sorts of tropical and intertropical mammals, wait- 
ing for their supporting skeleton of bamboo bones. 
Happy the skin that has a skull to it! although 
the grim taxidermist does not mind butchering 4 
sheep or a favourite dog, at a pinch, for the sake of 
his head, if he be of homologous kind. The means 
adopted for revivifying the mammalian dead must 
indeed be of a mysterious character to judge by the 
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artificer’s tools ; for a more repulsive-looking set. of | and lived to see their generalizations confirmed by 


instruments it never entered into the heart of 
operative surgeon to conceive. ; 

In another workshop some experiments were 
making on living invertebrates, chiefly mollusks 
and crustacea. Purpure and beautiful Actinia, 
fresh from Newhaven, were sporting their ten- 
tacles in the water ; and the workmen and atten- 
dants seemed to be as well up in their pedigree 
and habits as the veriest sophist. Their senses 
had received a sounder impression already than 
conchologist ever obtained in the closet. The 
shrewdness and easy apprehension of .the subor- 
dinates in the Crystal Palace of the philosophic 
realities before them impress the visitor at every 
step, and demonstrate prophetically the effect 
this wondrous exhibition will have upon the people 
at large. The eye, bodily and mentally, will become 
tutored to a standard of excellence only known 
hitherto to an impracticable few; and who can 
foretell the result? How many brilliant thinkers, 


unconscious of their powers, may there not be at | 


this moment clad in corduroy and fustian ! 

Inthe Ethnological Department Director Latham 
is busily occupied in procuring subjects to illustrate 
the different types and typical varieties of the 
human race. His masks are chiefly obtained from 
sailors in foreign ships, where, for a consideration, 
he prevails upon the astonished exotics to lay 
themselves down on deck and submit to the mani- 
pulations of the plasterer. An additional conside- 
ration, and the aid ofa razor, will sometimes pro- 
cure a fine head of woolly hair for ethnological 
purposes, and a still further consideration will in- 
duce exotics of either sex to lay down aw naturel 
and be moulded in plaster entire, saving thereby 
much time in the construction of the nude figure 
and ensuring correctness. Already has the learned 
Doctor procured a hundred and fifty masks of all 
nations, and artists are busily atework completing 
full-length models for them. Further 
workshop we dare not trespass. 
perties are at present lying about piecemeal; and 
mutilated limbs are scattered abroad here and 
there by the worthy ethnologist with the sang /roid 
ofa railway director. 

Let us now visit Restorer-General Hawkins, and 
the Antediluvian Department. Here is being car- 
ried out, under the superintendence of Director 
Ansted, with colossal reality, the idea of giving life 
representations of the monsters inhabiting our 
planet in former epochs. Mr. Waterhouse Haw- 
kins, long known for his artistic skill in drawing 
and modelling animals, directed by the genius of 
Owen, and furnished with the nearest living pro- 
totypes which afford him a safe guide, is employed 
in constructing the models. ‘There will be two 


islands in the lake, one to represent the tertiary | 


and the other the secondary epoch, and each rep- 
tile will be placed on the stratum—chalk, or weal- 
den, or lias—characteristic of the period of its 
existence. An artificial tide of five feet will be 
produced by pumping the water in and out of its 
enormous reservoir, so that the amphibious kinds 
will, at high water, be more or less submerged. 


On the secondary island will appear the largest of | 


all the extinct reptilian forms, the Zchthyosaurus. 
It is already cast five-and-thirty feet long, in sub- 
stantial cement, and only waits the arrival of its 
gutta percha skin. For the tertiary island are 
already cast three species of Plesiosaurus, the La- 
byrinthodon, a toad twelve feet long, and the Tele- 
osaurus, a huge crocodilian form. The vegetation, 
consisting chiefly of coniferous trees, will néces- 
sarily be artificial; and here the gigantic sloths, 
the Megatherium, fifteen feet high in a sitting pos- 
ture, and the Mylodon, will be rusticating, uplifted 
against trees of corresponding magnitude. Dr. Man- 
tell’s great discovery, the Zgucnodon, already mo- 
delled by Mr. Hawkins, will appear in its presumed 
gigantic size ; and, lastly, the great triumphs of 
philosophic acumen,—of Cuvier and of Owen re- 
spectively,—the Paleotherium, «kind of Tapir, and 
the Dinornis, an Ostrich-like bird, will appear as 
glorious monuments of the skill with which these 
paleontologists built up by induction the entire 
forms of these animals from fragmentary evidences, 








in this | 
Many of the pro- | 


subsequent discoveries. 

Of the art works we must speak on a future occa- 
sion. ‘The Pompeian, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
Courts are advancing rapidly, under the direction of 
Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Wyatt, and their foreign as- 
sistants ; and a collection of casts, of surpassing 
beauty, are already exposed to view. 

Sir Joseph Paxton is proceeding speedily and 
most substantially with the works out of doors. 
He is planting trees and shrubs very assiduously, 
and otherwise preparing the general surface of 
the park and gardens. The shrubs already moved 
have been picked with the greatest care, and are 
| all prettily-shaped, well-grown plants, consisting 
principally at present of rhododendrons, with bay 
trees, firs, junipers, cypress, and other evergreens, 
Mr. Schuster’s pretty mansion has been levelled, 
The cedars which ornamented it are now the only 
indication of where it stood, for, unless we except 
the old cherry trees, now in full bloom, most of 
the other trees have been moved and grouped 
about in other places: 

The mound of earth between the building and 
the ornamental water, on the right of the Broad 
Walk, is approaching its intended proportions, and 
the walks round it, and up to it, are in progress. 
Here the Temple of Roses, which is to crown it, 
will shortly be commenced. The Broad Walk 





of solid masonry, set in asphaltum, line the upper 
portion of it already, and are being continued 
round the circular reservoir, which is half-way 
down the walk. The stone-work is also in prepa- 
ration on the spot, for the larger reservoir at the 
lowest end of the Broad Walk. The terraces are 
progressing very rapidly. The upper one is nearly 
completed, and crowds of masons may be seen at 
work on the lower one, which is of larger dimen- 
sions, 

Lastly, the artesian well is in a very forward 
state. The removal of all the earth has been 
effected, and the sides have been cased with brick- 
| work downward from the surface of the ground 
as the men dug deeper and deeper. At 150 feet 
from the ground, two large caves, called by the 





| initiated ‘ headings,” branch out from the sides of 
| 


the well in opposite directions: they are each 
| 50 feet long, and are cased with bricks, which are 
| everywhere imbedded in strong cement, indeed 
| the whole of the brickwork of the well is beauti- 
| fully executed, as far as workinanship goes. The 
| present depth of the well is 245 feet, which is as 
| deep as it will be dug, for the workmen are now 
| within 14 feet of the water, through which stratum 
| they will not bore, lest the water should rush up 
j; and drown them. The water is expected to rise to 
within 64 feet of the surface, consequently the bor- 
| ing will be effected from a stage, which is now being 

built in the well at that depth. Three rows of 
large pipes for pumping already extend a consider- 
| able way up from the bottom ef the well, and as 
| soon as they are fixed the boring will at once be 
‘made. ‘The well is 8 feet 6 inches in the clear. 
| The earth brought up, of which there is quite a 
hill close to the mouth of the well, proves to be 
all London clay of the usual greyish brown or blue 
colour,.and contains a good many small fossils in 
places. More plentiful, however, are the charac- 
teristic tenants of this formation, the great cal- 
careous boulders. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


OFFICIAL intimation has been transmitted, through 
Count Walewski, the French Ambassador, and the 
Earl of Clarendon, Foreign Secretary, to the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, that 
the Emperor has ordered a universal exhibition of 
agricultural and industrial products in Paris, com- 
mencing on the lst May, 1855. Every facility is 
to be granted by the custom-house department, 
and for the general reception, arrangement, and 
security of articles sent from foreign countries. 
The conditions and regulations of exhibition are to 
be hereafter published. Count Walewski appeals 
to English manufacturers to come forward with the 





begins to manifest itself more clearly. Balustrades’ 











same promptness that French manufacturers re- 


sponded to the invitation of 1851. At the request 
of Lord Clarendon, a circular intimating this an- 
nouncement has been issued, for distribution 
throughout the country, signed by Mr. Henry Cole 
and Dr. Lyon Playfair, Secretaries to the Council 
of Trade. 

We are advancing in the art of uniting business 
and pleasure. It is stated that this week an elec- 
tric telegraph has been laid from the Houses of 
Parliament to the Italian Opera, lines having ° 
already been laid to several of the clubs, This is” 
only the application of scientific invention, and of: 
the powers of art to facilitate the duties of the~ 
whippers-in. But the principle of the arrangement, 
is somewhat anomalous, and may some day give 
handle for severe satire on the proceedings of the ' 
British legislature. Presence in Parliament | is 
made to appear only a secondary and occasional, 
‘duty of members, who may compound for, more. 
frequent absence by speedier obedience to the 
summons of the vote tellers. Good Christians may 
comfortably listen to Za Juive, and be in time for 
a division on the Jewish disabilities, and sound 
Protestants may enjoy The JZuguenots without 
anxiety lest they should miss Mr. Spooner’s motion 
for repealing the Maynooth grant. 

The attention of many is at present directed to 
the condition and prospects of mechanics’ institu- 
tions, the failure of many of which throughout the 
country has been cause of disappointment and re- 
gret to the friends of popular education and of the 
improvement of the .working classes. A recent 
pamphlet, by Alexander Kilgour, M.D., takes u 
the subject, and offers suggestions how these insti-, 
tutions may be made educationally and politically; 
more useful, It is shown, by a variety of facts and, 
statistics, 1, that the working classes do not. take. 
the benefit of the mechanics’ institutions to ,an 
extent that might be looked for, and that certainly 
is desirable ; and 2, that these institutions haye: 
never been self-supporting, or, at any rate, Have 
never been maintained by that class of society for, 
whose benefit they were originally intended, The 
attempt at present making to render provincial ins 
stitutions more efficient by affiliating them with, 
the London Society of Arts is not likely to be pro; 
ductive of much benefit. The chief advantage in 
such associate union will be in the department of 
lectures, for which more systematic arrangements 
can be thus made. But lectures are lot much 
attended by the classes for whom the institutions 
were originally intended, and they, are now tep 
often regarded as for amusement more than for 
instruction. With scarcely any exception, it is 
also found that the lectures do not pay. : 
Kilgour proposes that the mechanics’ institutes 
throughout the country should be organized, under 
the sanction and subject to the inspection of a 
branch of the Government Board of Education ; 
that they ought to be made more really places of 
instruction, adult schools and colleges for the 
working classes ; and that grants of public money 
should be given where necessary. Dr. Kilgour also 
proposes that greater facility should be given for 
obtaining charters of incorporation, and that mem- 
bers of recognised mechanics’ colleges should receive 
political enfranchisement. Passages are quoted 
from the speeches of statesmen of all parties advo- 
cating the bestowal of the suffrage more widely on 
the ground of intelligence and industry. The 
pamphlet deals with an important subject, and 
contains various suggestions deserving considera- 
tion. 

The New York ‘Literary World’ is publishing 
some mannscript notes of Coleridge, found in books 
of Charles Lamb, which were sold by auction, in 
1848, and were secured by an American gentleman, 
Mr. George J. Strong. The books containing thiese 
marginalia are an octavo of John Buncle, Dr. 
Donne’s poems, Reynolds's God's Revenge against 
Murder, an English folio of Philip de Comines, 
and Letters on the Mind, by Rev, John Petwin. 
The ‘Literary World’ says that these notes are 
now printed for the first time, The, specimens in 


the paper of April 30, from Donne’s poems, are not 
of great value or interest. The rage for whatever 
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came from Coleridge’s pen has much passed away 
in England, and common-sense is regaining its 
ascendancy over the metaphysical mysticism which 
his works too much brought into vogue. After 
the way that Carlyle, in his Life of Stirling, has 
spoken of Coleridge, it is plain that the reverence 
of the worshippers of that school is being dis- 
pelled. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Geographical 
Society on Monday, in the Theatre of the Royal 
Institution, the President, Sir Roderick I. Murchi- 
son, will present the founder’s gold medal to Mr. 
Francis Galton, for his extensive explorations in 
Southern Africa, and the patron’s gold medal to 
Commander E. A. Inglefield, R.N., for his late 
researches in the Arctic regions. The President 
will next deliver the annual address on the “ Pro- 
gress of Geographical Science and Discovery” 
during the past year. The anniversary dinner will 
be held at Willis’s Rooms, at 7 p.m. 

The contributions of the Chairman and Stewards 
of the Literary Fund dinner, so far as they are at 
present known, amount to 4317. 14s. The sum 
produced by the honorary invitations is 1287. The 
amount to be received for dinner tickets is 2031. 14s. 
The donations given at the dinner, exclusive of 
the stewards and of the regular annual subscrip- 
tions, were 162l. 5s., making together 925/. 13s. 
The tavern bill was 223/. 2s. 6d., the music 7/. 7s., 
making together 230/. 9s. 6d., and leaving, therefore, 
a balance in favour of the fund of 6951. 3s. 6d. 

A French literary periodical publishes some ' 
recently discovered letters of Massillon, one of the 
pulpit gloires of France. They are of no great 
interest. They were, it appears, brought to light 
by accident in the conrse of some researches 
amongst the manuscripts of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. It is strange that the authorities of 
this great library should not yet know exactly 
every document it contains. 

A society has been formed at Weimar for raising 
subscriptions for the erection of a monument in 
that town to Schiller, Goethe and Wieland. The 
King of Bavaria, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
and other illustrious personages, have taken the 
scheme under their protection, 


The display of architectural subjects in this 
oe exhibition, is not such as to encourage the 
opes of a progress in novelty of invention at all 
commensurate with the wide-spread study and 
general taste which the subject takes up at the 
present day. Most of the drawings are studies 
from famous or remarkable objects—an interme- 
diate link between the pictorial style of D. 
Roberts and the strictly artistic efforts of Barry 
and Scott. This middle class bids fair to out- 
number the productions of regular design, and it 
would almost seem as if this part of the exhibition 
were changing its character, and gradually merging 
into the general mass of the pictures. We may 
yet, however, notice with pleasure a few subjects 
of the highest character; amongst others, The 
Reredos for Ely Cathedral (1110), now in the 
course of execution, by G. G. Scott. Mr. Cotting- 
ham’s View of the New Savings’ Bank at Bury St. 
Edmund's (1105) is a most pleasing and charac- 
teristic erection, in coloured bricks, with Eliza- 
bethan windows, gables, and chimneys, such as 
will be a new ornament to the interesting place of 
its destination. Many of the elevations of appa- 
rent interest are unfortunately placed where they 
are quite invisible. An interior restoration, St. 
David's, Lianvani (1102), however, by J. Clayton, 
is of very simple and unpretending merit; and 
many will inspect with curiosity and interest the 
Interior of the Catholic Apostolic Church, Gordon- 
square (1156), by Brandon and Ritchie, respecting 
‘which rumour has been so abundantly rife. The 
design is manifestly of a high class, and the effect 
of the structure, as at present seen, much impeded 
by the surrounding buildings. Upon Mr. Tarring’s 
designs we have already had occasion to observe ; 
he has contributed a Restoration of a Dining Hall, 
Thornton Hall, Bucks (1189), in a style no less 
ambitious, and, we must add, incorrect, than the 


Clapham Congregational Church (1100), The roof 


of the Lambeth Baths and Washhouses (1182) de- 
serves notice for its peculiarities of arrangement; 
and a Garden Front of a Villa (1176) kas a chaste 
but somewhat cold appearance. Turning to the 
copies, we have some specimens of unusual interest. 
The Pompeian Studies (1127, 1180, 1140, and 
1141) are among the most novel and, in their own 
way, valuable of these contributions, and have 
been executed with the greatest possible nicety 
and fidelity. A similarly minute and apparently 
accurate drawing of the famous Shrine (1190) at 
Florence, constructed by Oscagna—the ‘‘ Jewel of 
Italy,” as Lord Lindesay calls it—has been made 
by Mr. F. Oliver—a small work of great peculiar 
interest. We may enumerate also a View of 
the Nave of the Church of St. Jacques, Antwerp 
(1187), by J. Chase; a fine Anglo-Norman Door- 
way (1179), by J. H. Le Keux; and an excel- 
lent architectural view of St. Peter’s, Rome (1142), 
by W. W. Deans. Amongst the sculpture, the 
groups constituting the monument to Sir Robert 
Peel, by W. C. Marshall (1463 to 1465), in the hall, 
are the most striking as to magnitude ; and they 
possess a certain breadth and dignity, which, at 
the same time, does not become poor and diffuse. 
Mr. MacDowell’s The Day-dream (1801) is an ex- 
quisite figure, and Mr. Miller’s Spring (1316) is 
pretty. Mr. Marshall’s Pandora (1321) also de- 
servedly occupies a prominent position, and has his 
accustomed grace and delicacy, without much de- 
cided character. Parts of a,series of bas-reliefs for 
the Palace of Westminster, by Theed (1338, 1340, 
and 1342), will be seen with much interest, as 
further proof of the skill and genius of this rising 
artist. Mr. Weekes’s Monumental Group of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and Mary Woolstonecraft Shelley 
(1346) is finely conceived, and executed with a 
breadth and largeness that suggest the antique, 
and is of very high-class art. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether a more youthful expression might 
not be communicated to the features of the poet, 
notwithstanding the peculiar disfigurement occa- 
sioned by length of exposure in the water. A little 
departure from the literal truth in favour of addi- 
tional and, in Shelley’s case, of appropriate beauty, 
might here have been admitted. Another of the 
‘‘ veiled figures” of Crystal Palace notoriety, called 
“Truth unveiling herself” (1312), has been exe- 
cuted by R. Monti. In the middle parts of this 
figure, detail has been carefully and well bestowed. 
But there is a deficiency of sentiment in the whole ; 
and the interest of t e mechanical contrivance of 
the veil, never very valuable, has now entirely 
subsided. Hercules and Iphicles (1328) is a group 
artistically composed by E. Bandel, a subject re- 
markably well adapted to the sculptor’s art. Near 
the door, an elegant little figure of Titania Asleep 
(1461) has been executed by Miller, after a design 
of Foley’s; and a series of portrait-busts chal- 
lenges the usual amount of interest and curiosity 
amongst the friends and acquaintances of the 
originals. 


The first of the promised new operas of the 
season was produced last Saturday at the Royal 
Italian Opera. Though new to London, Verdi’s 
Rigoletto was brought out three years ago at the 
Fenice at Venice. The subject of the opera, an 
Italian adaptation of Victor Hugo’s play, Le Roi 
s'amuse, is sufficiently known to literary men and 
lovers of the musical drama. The chief construc- 
tive power of the work is connected with the cha- 
racter of Rigoletto, the Duke of Mantua’s court 
buffoon. Love, folly, passion, revenge, and other 
elements of dramatic interest, are worked up with 
the exaggeration for which Victor Hugo is cele- 
brated, and without any diminution of intensity in 
the transplantation to Italian soil. Verdi’s music 
is as characteristic in its style as the literature of 
Victor Hugo. Light, simple, almost trivial suc- 
cessions of melody, fitted perhaps for southern 
carnival seasons, mark this more than even his 
former operas. Little originality and less power 
can be ascribed to Verdi, yet he has occasional 
passages which are irresistibly pleasing and popular, 
such as the quartet, ‘ Bella figlia dell’ amore,’ and 








two or three of the solo airs. Ronconi’s acting as 





Rigoletto was admirable, as was Madame Bosio’s ag 
Gilda. Mario’s singing as the Duke was unusually 
good. The opera had every possible advantage in 
its production, but though the audience of the 
evening expressed satisfaction, we scarcely think 
that Jtigoletto has intrinsic merit to become an 
opera of established note and popularity in London, 
Mr. Beverly’s talent and taste as scene painter 
were first called into play in this opera, and praise 
was universally bestowed on the striking and ap- 
propriate tableaux which he has produced, We 
observe, however, that a professional critic in the 
Builder finds fault with Count Ceprano’s house 
“the portico being of the Grecian Doric order of ‘ 
very severe type, surmounted with a balustrade, 
which is placed upon the cornice of the order 
without the intervention of a plinth.” Few would 
have noticed this architectural enormity, and on 
the stage one would have supposed a little pictorial 
licence allowable. It would be well, however, for 
Mr. Beverly to secure correctness in those points 
which professional study can alone supply. 

At the Philharmonic Society's concert on Mon- 
day evening, an elaborate violin concerto, by M, 
Vieuxtemps, was th: most notable feature of the 
evening. It was a brilliant specimen of M. Vieux. 
temps’ ability as a composer and skill as a per. 
former. A cantata of Sir Henry Bishop was sung 
beautifully by Miss L. Pyne, conducted by the 
composer. Spohr’s overiure to Jessonda, and 
Mozart’s Figaro were also given. The works of 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven were Sinfonia in A, 
No. 2, and in F, No. 8. 

The Musical Union on the 17th, with MM. 
Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, Hill, Webb, Piatti, and 
Bottesini ; Herr Molique’s violin soirée at Willis’s 
Rooms, on the 18th ; the performance of Pierson’s 
new oratorio Jerusalem, by the Harmonic Union, 
at Exeter Hall; and of Haydn’s Creation, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Scciety, on the 20th, have been 
among the chief musical events of the week. 

Mdlle. Gabrielle Delamotte has a benefit concert 
at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday evening, when she 
will give Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Cap- 
priccioso in E, Thalberg’s Fantasia from Ia 
Sonnambula, and Beethoven’s Grand Trio, Op. 97, 
with Vicuxtemps and Piatti, pieces which severely 
test the power and taste of any performer. 

Meyerbeer, at the request of the King of Prussia, 
has set to music the 92nd Psalm; “It isa good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord,” &c. It was 
performed three Sundays ago in the chapel of the 
Palace at Potsdam, and excited unbounded admira- 
tion. It is said to be one of the finest sorceaus 
of the illustrious composer. 

Berlioz has arrived in London to superintend 
the getting-up of his grand five-act opera, Benve- 
nuto Cellini, at Covent Garden. The work has 
been performed with success in Germany. 

Mercadante’s Bravo has been brought out at the 
Italian Theatre at Paris with success, 


There have been several theatrical novelties 
since our last notice. The appearance of M. 
Regnier at the French plays has been the signal 
for increased interest in the Parisian drama. His 
Bonhomme Jadis is a wonderful impersonation of 
character, and he is admirably supported in it by 
the naive Mdlle. Fleury. He has also appeaved in 
striking contrast in Moliére’s comedies, Tartuf, 
and Le Médecin malgré lui. Mr. Mitchell's 
benefit is announced to take place on Wednesday, 
when the pretty comedy Le Mari & la campagne 
will be performed. At the Haymarket a new play, 


called Lhe Mousetrap, has been produced, with - 


indifferent success. It is said to be by the Rev. J. 
White, but is so full of shameless writing about 
seducers and illegitimate children, the sooner it is 
withdrawn the better. A new play at the Lyceum, 
called The Lawyers, by the author of The Game of 
Speculation, has, on the other hand, met witha very 
deserved success, and happily succeeds the nine- 
act trash that has been twice brought forward, in 
moments of folly, at this elegant theatre. Two 
little farces have also been produced with success, 
but their whole merit consists in Mr, C. Mathews’ 
versatility and acting. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AstronomicaL.—March 11th.—G. B. Airy, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Follett Osler, Esq., and 
the Rev. Stephen Parkinson, were elected Fellows 
of the Society. Read, 1. Letter from Mr. Lassell 
to the Rev. R. Sheepshanks, dated Valetta, Feb- 
ruary 8th. ‘‘I have now to trouble you with the 
results of my observations upon Uranus and his 
satellites, which have now got too much into the 
twilight for further observation. In another mail 
or two I may probably send you a summary of my 
observations upon Saturn, with some more diagrams, 
recording in detail some of his delicate phenomena, 
with the dates in order of time. It will include 
also a series of observations of Hyperion, and some 
measures of the diameters of the planet and major 
axis of his ring. From its voluminous appearance, 
however, amounting to three or four sheets, I feel 
some diffidence about sending it off. though I can- 
not but persuade myself that it may be an interest- 
ing record to refer to, of the appearance of an 
object which is unique and of such surpassing 
interest. I will mention en passant a phenomenon 
of the obscure ring which I have only lately 
noticed, and which I fear cannot much longer be 
observed during this apparition: indeed, the sky 
during the last month, and thus far in the present 
one, has yielded me only a small fraction of the fine 
nights I have been used to enjoy in the same period 
here. The obscure ring appears to me to vary in 
colour, one end of it being often bluish-gray, while 
the other is brown. For instance, 


Dee, 28 preceding end bluish-gray foliowing brown 

Jan, 6 _ — gray — brown 
12 -- — brown — gray 
25 south preceding gray north following brown 
2 — brown 


3 — ee — gray 
Feb. 3 north preceding brown south following gray. 
The sky has not permitted me to pursue this very 
delicate observation so as to arrive at any conclu- 
sion about the rotation of the ring; but there is no 
question about the fact of a difference of colour 
being sometimes observable. I am now beginning 
to look towards the time of my departure, which I 
fancy will be about the middle of next month. I 
don’t think we shall leave the island without some 
regrets for the loss of its splendid skies and marine 
views, and also for the loss of the agreeable society 
we have enjoyed here.” 

2. Extracts of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Stoddart, an American missionary, to Sir John 
Herschel, Bart., dated Oroomiah, Persia, October 
29th, 1852. ‘‘No one has ever travelled in this 
country without being surprised at the distinctness 
with which distant objects are seen. Mountains 
fifty, sixty, and even a hundred miles off, are pro- 
jected with great sharpness of outline on the blue 
sky: and the snowy peak of Ararat, the venerable 
father of mountains, is just as bright and beautiful 
when two hundred miles distant, as when we stand 
nearits base. ‘his wonderful transparency of the 
atmosphere frequently deceives the inexperienced 
traveller; and the clump of trees, indicating a vil- 
lage, which seems to rise only two or three miles 
before him, he will be often as many hours in 
reaching. In this connexion you will be interested 
to know that the apparent convergence of the sun's 
Tays, at a point diametrically opposite its disk, 
which, if I mistake not, Sir David Brewster speaks 
of as a very rare phenomenon, is here so common 
that not a week passes in summer, when the whole 
sky at sunset is not striped with ribbons, very 
much like the meridians on an artificial globe. 
But it is after nightfall that our sky appears in its 
highest brilliancy and beauty. Though accustomed 
to watch the heavens in different parts of the 
world, I have never seen anything like the splen- 
dour of a Persian summer evening. It is not too 
much to say that, were it not for the interference 
of the moon, we should have seventy-five nights in 
the three summer months, superior for purposes of 
observation to the very finest nights which favour 
the astronomer in the New World. When I first 
came here I brought with me a six-foot Newtonian 
telescope of five inches aperture, of my own manu- 
facture, and though the mirrors have since been 
much tarnished, and the instrument otherwise 








injured, its performance is incomparably superior 
to what it was in America. Venus sometimes 
shines with a light so dazzling, that at a distance 
of thirteen feet from the window I have distin- 
guished the hands of a watch and even the letters 
of a book. Some few months since, having met 
with the statement that the satellites of Jupiter 
had been seen without a glass on Mount Etna, it 
occurred to me that I was in the most favourable 
circumstances possible for testing the power of the 
unassisted eye, and I determined at once to make 
some experiments on the subject. My attention 
was, of course, first turned to Jupiter, but for a 
considerable time with no success. It was always 
so bright, and shot out; so many rays, that it seemed 
quite impossible to detect any of its moons, even at 
their greatest elongation from the planet. I varied 
the experiment in several ways, by looking through 
the tube of a small telescope, from which the lenses 
had been taken, and also by placing my eye near 
the corner of a building, so as to cut off the most 
brilliant rays of the planet, and yet leave the view 
unobstructed to the right hand or the left; but in 
neither case could I find any satellite. Some time 
after I was sitting on the terrace, as daylight was 
fading into darkness, and thought I would watch 
Jupiter from its first distinct appearance till it 
shone out in its full splendour. This time I was 
exceedingly gratified, just as stars of the first and 
second magnitude were beginning to appear, to see 
two extremely faint points of light near the planet, 
which I felt sure were satellites. On pointing my 
telescope towards them, my first impressions were 
confirmed, and I almost leaped for joy. Since that 
night I have many times, at the same hour of the 
evening, had a similar view of these telescopic 
objects, and think I cannot be mistaken as to the 
fact of their visibility. I must, however, add that 
none of my associates, who at my request have 
attended to the subject, are sure that they detect 
them, though the most sharp-sighted individual 
feels some confidence that he can do so. As these 
friends, however, are not practical observers, their 
failure to see the satellites does not shake at all my 
belief that I have seen them myself. The time 
during which these satellites are visible is hardly 
more than ten minutes. The planet itself soon 
becomes so bright that they are lost in its rays. I 
will not stop to discuss the question, in itself a 
most interesting one, why they are visible at all, 
when stars of the third and fourth magnitudes are 
not distinguishable, but merely give the facts in the 
case, knowing that you will reason on them far 
better than I can. 
planets shine here with a beautifully steady light, 











Both the fixed stars and the | 


wonders of the glorious canopy over their heads, I 
have found a solution of the question? After ex- 
amining Saturn I turned to Venus, The most I 
could determine with my naked eye was, that it 
shot out rays unequally, and appeared not to be 
round; but, on taking a dark glass of just the right 
opacity, I saw the planet as a very minute but 
beautifully defined crescent. To guard against 
deception, I turned the glass different ways and 
used different glasses, and always with the same 
pleasing result. It may be that Venus can be seen 
thus in England and elsewhere; but I have never 
heard of the experiment being tried. Let me say 
here that I find the naked eye superior for these 
purposes to a telescope formed of spectacle glasses, 
of six or eight magnifying power. This is not, 
perhaps, very wonderful, considering that in direct 
vision both eyes are used, without the straining of 
any one of the muscles around them, and without 
spherical or chromatic aberration or the interposi- 
tion of a dense medium. As I am an entire 
stranger, and at the same time am desirous of 
having these statements make their full impression 
on your mind, it is proper for me to say that I was 
formerly for several years a pupil of Professor 
Olmsted, in New Haven, and have since been 
admitted to his special friendship: and that I was 
associated for some time in observations with young 
Mason, whose early death you have spoken of as a 
loss to the astronomical world; and though, no 
doubt, very many persons have more accurate 
habits of observation than myself, a practice of fif- 
teen years has done much to train my eye for 
researches like these. You will also bear in mind 
the great dryness of our atmosphere, indicated by 
the register, as well as our great elevation. Cap- 
tain Jacob (‘ Proceedings of the Edinburgh Royal 
Society,’ vol. ii. No. 36), in speaking of the extine- 
tion of light in the atmosphere, says, ‘the loss of 
light in passing from the zenith through a homo- 
geneous atinosphere of 5:2 miles will be °303. I 
was much astonished at first discovering that the 
air had so great absorbent powers, and many ideas 
are suggested by the fact.’ My letter is already 
becoming tedious; but I wil venture to trespass 
on your patience farther by naming a few test 
objects, which will enable you the better to compare 
the advantages of our position with your own. 
1. 6 Cephei. This I have looked at repeatedly 
with my naked eye; and though I cannot be sure 
that I have seen it double, I put it down in astro- 
nomical language as ‘ strongly suspected.’ 2. The 
two small stars in the neighbourhood of the pole- 
star, aud in the general direction of y Cephei, are 


| seen distinctly, and almost every night, as a single 


and there is little twinkling when they are forty | 


degrees above the horizon. Having come to a 
satisfactory conclusion about the satellites of 
Jupiter, I turned next to Saturn. This planet rose 
so late in the night, that I had not seen it while 
watching Jupiter, and I was very curious to know 
whether any traces of a ring could be detected by 
the naked eye. To my surprise and delight, the 
moment I fixed my eyes steadily upon it, the elon- 
gation was very apparent, not like the satellites of 
Jupiter, at first suspected, guessed at, ard then 
pretty clearly discernible, but such a view as was 


most convincing, and raised my wonder that I had | le mig! 
faint stars, which must be telescopic in England, 


never made the discovery before. I can only 
account for it from the fact that, though I have 
looked at the planet here with the telescope many 
times, I have never scrutinised it carefully with the 
naked eye. Several of my associates, whose atten- 
tion I have since called to the planet, at once told 
me in which direction the longer axis of the ring 
lay, and that too without any previous knowledge 
of its position or acquaintance with each other's 
opinion. This independent collateral testimony is 
very satisfactory to me. I have somewhere seen it 





point of light. 3, 4, and 5. ¢ Lyrw are very beau- 
tiful and well defined. When lying on my back, 
the view of these stars, as they have passed near 
the zenith, has been very similar to that I have 
often had of Castor in a good telescope. There 
being no dew here, it is almost the universal custom 
for the people to sleep upon the terraced roofs, 
which gives them a fine opportunity, if so disposed, 
to gaze on the blue vault above them. 4. a Libre 
is seen as two stars in any ordinary state of the 
atmosphere as readily as a Capricornt would be in 
America. 5. Mizar and Alcor in Urse Major. 
On looking at these any favourable night, two 


are distinctly seen, one on each side of them.” 
3. ‘On the Uranography of Saturn, including 
the Correction of certain Errors propagated gene- 


| rally in Scientific Works on that subject.” By Dr. 


stated that in ancient works on astronomy, written | 


long before the discovery of the telescope, Saturn 


| 


is represented as of an oblong shape; and that it | 


has puzzled astronomers much to account for it. 
Am I not correct in this impression; and if so, is 
it not possible that here on these elevated and 


ancient plains, where shepherds thousands of years | 


| will be the cosine. 


| 


| 


Lardner. After noticing the views entertained by 
other writers upon this subject, the author enters 
into a mathematical investigation of the trué form, 
magnitude, and position of the projection of the 
rings, as seen from different latitudes of the planet. 
If we suppose the observer stationed at any given 
latitude, and a perpendicular drawn from his sta- 
tion upon the plane of the rings, this perpendicular 
will be the sine of his latitude, while the distance 
of this perpendicular from the centre of the rings 
If the observer were stationed 
anywhere in the axis of the planet above the plane 
of the rings, a visual ray proceeding from his sta- 


ago watched their flocks by night and studied the | tion to one of the edges, and supposed to curve 
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round that edge, would describe a right cone, the 
axis of which would coincide with that of the 
planet. The projection of the edges of the ring 
upon the firmament would be the intersection of 
the surface of this right cone with the celestial 
sphere, and would obviously then be a parallel 
to the celestial equator, whose declination would 


be the complement of the semi-angle of the cone. | perpetual occultation, it is eclipsed continually from 
But if the station of the observer be transferred | rising to setting. 


from the axis of the planet to any point on its sur- 
face, then the cone formed by the visual ray will 
no longer be a right cone; it will, on the contrary, 
be an oblique cone, the obliquity of whose axis to 
the plane of the rings will be equal to the latitude 
of the observer. The projection of the rings upon 


the celestial sphere will be the intersection of this | other of the rings, or successively under both of 


oblique cone with the surface of the sphere, and 
will, therefore, no longer be a parallel of declination. 


Different points of its projection upon the sphere | 


will have different declinations; that point which 
is upon the meridian of the observer above the 


horizon having the greatest, and that which is | rings. It is also shown that no zone of the heavens 


upon the meridian below the horizon having the 
least declination. All the analytical formule ne- 
cessary for the determination of this projection of 
each of the edges of the rings upon the firmament 
are given in the paper, and such of the formulz as 
are necessary for the purpose are tabulated for 
every two degrees of latitude within the limits of 
latitude at which the rings are visible. It appears 
from this, that. the rings form upon the firmament 
of the observer. zones, the edges of which are at 


variable distances, froya, the celestial equator, the | 


point of each edge;which crosses the meridian being 


most remote from the equator, and the distance de- | 13°, phenomena are developed in its monthly mo- 


} 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





two narrow zones, one covered by each of the rings, 
but less considerably in breadth than the projections 
of the rings; the breadth of these zones increasing, 
one from the latitude of 25° and the other from the 
latitude of 45° to the total disappearance of the 
rings. When the sun, as it sometimes does, comes 
within the declinations which limit these zones of 


This is the only case in which a 
continued solar eclipse is manifested, and this, as 
appears by the paper, only takes place for intervals 
of very limited duration and in particular latitudes. 
The most ordinary solar eclipses which are mani- 
fested are such as are of short duration, the sun 
being carried by the diurnal motion under one or 


them, and the duration of the eclipses being deter- 
mined, not as assumed by Dr. Midler, by the 
declination only, but by the diurnal motion and 
the conditions which determine the obliquity of 
the parallels of declination to the edges of the 


is constantly visible in the interval between the 
rings, except between the latitudes 56° and 58°, 
and there a zone bounded by two parallels very 
close together is alone visible. At all other lati- 
tudes the parallels of declination, which at one 
altitude pass between the rings, are at other alti- 
tudes covered by them. None of the satellites, ex- 
cept the eighth, are ever eclipsed by the rings, 
except at or very near the Saturnian equator, 
where they are intercepted by the thickness of the 
rings. The eighth satellite, however, having an 





orbit inclined to the plane of the rings at about 


creasing from that point to the horizon; the point of | tion, which are analogous to the solar eclipses de- 
the edge which is upon the horizon being, therefore, | scribed above.’ The thickness of the rings being 


nearer to the celestial equator, and having a less de- 
clination than any; ether, point of the visible portion 
of the same edge. From all this it follows that the 
several edges of the zones formed by the rings are 
intersected by parallels of declination at various 
angles, so that each parallel lying within the range 
of the rings is diyided into two, three, or more seg- 
ments, according, to the number of edges which it 
intersects. Objects in these parallels are carried 
by the diurnal motion of the firmament successively 
under, the, rings, are occulted by them, and are 
visible in, the interval between them. Some ob- 
jects are seen, at rising below, and at setting above, 
voth rings being visible between them while cross- 
ing the interval. The projection of the rings 
upon the firmament being symmetrical with rela- 
tion to the meridian, prime vertical, and horizon, 
the same phenomena in each case, which are de- 
developed between the rising of an object and its 
culmination, are reproduced in a contrary order 
between its culmination and its setting. An ela- 
borate investigation of these phenomena relative to 
the fixed stars, the sun, the satellites, and the 
planets, are given in the paper; and the solar 
eclipses in particular, which take place during the 
winter half-year, are described with minute detail ; 
and the continuance of each class of eclipses is 
given in terrestrial and Saturnian days. Among 
the most remarkable and unexpected consequences 
of the principles laid down and developed in this 
paper are the following: At all latitudes under 
25° the rings permanently intercept no part of the 
firmament. The effects of the diurnal motion, 
combined with the peculiar position of the rings, 
are such, that any object whatever which comes 
above the horizon passes at one time or another 
between its rising and setting, clear of the rings. 





At latitudes between 25° and 45° a certain zone of 


the heavens, of small breadth, even when greatest, 
is permanently covered by the inner ring, so that 
all objects within this zone are perpetually con- 
cealed from the observer. This zone at 25° consists 
of a single parallel, and increases gradually in 
breadth. At the latitude of 45° a similar zone 
begins to be permanently covered by the outer ring, 
and the width of this zone gradually increases with 
the latitude. 


sinking below the horizon of the observer, the only 
portion of the heavens continually intercepted are 


Thus, between the latitude of 45° 
and that at which the rings wholly disappear by 


unascertained, the author assumes its probable 
major and minor limits, and investigates the man- 
ner in which it would modify the phenomena, To 
form a judgment of the interest and importance of 
this paper, it will, however, be necessary to refer 
to the paper itself, since it is rather on the details 
than any general views that the novelty and inte- 
rest of the points developed in it depend. 





ArcHmOLociIcan Institute. — May 6th. —The 
Hon. R. Neville, V.-P.,in the chair. Mr. A. Rhind 
communicateda memoir ‘On the Structures in North 
Britain, known as Picts’ Houses,’ of which some 
notices have been given by Pennant, and other 
writers on Scottish antiquities. They are buildings 
of circular form, constructed with stones laid with- 
out any mortar, and the internal arrangement pre- 
sents numerous small chambers and narrow pas- 
sages. Some antiquaries have called in question 
the belief that these curious structures could have 
served as habitations; but the result of Mr. Rhind’s 
researches, and the recent excavations made by 
him at one of these buildings, situated at Kettle- 
burn, in Caithness, seem to establish undeniably 
that it had been the dwelling-place of man at 
some remote period. Numerous rude implements 
of stone, bone, &c., were found amongst the ruins, 
with pottery, small hand-mills, or mortars suited 
for bruising grain; and the remains of animals 
and bones of fish were in abundance. The occur- 
rence of the latter in considerable quantities had 
been regarded as a fact deserving of notice, since 
it has been stated by Xiphilinus that the ancient 
Caledonian tribes never fed upon the fish which 
were so plentiful upon their coasts. With the 
numerous relics of stone discovered by Mr. Rhind 
were a few objects of metal, and some which are of 
bronze seemed to indicate the occupation of the 
place in times of greater civilization than the 























primeval age to which these houses are usually 
attributed. Most antiquaries have inclined to place 
them within the limits of the ‘Stone Period,’ prior 
to the use of metals; but it is probable that they 
were successively occupied in much later times. 
In the course of the discussion upon Mr. Rhind’s 
memoir, the Count de Rosen observed that no 
buildings of this curious character are to be found, 
to his knowledge, in Scandinavia—a statement 
which seems to corroborate the popular notion of 





their Pictish origin. Mr. Octavius Morgan pro- 


duced, by permission of the Archdeacon of Here. 
ford, the fine silver-gilt chalice from the church of 
Leominster, supposed to have been one of those in 
usé, prior to the Reformation, in the Priory church 
of that place, and permitted to be retained, for 
parochial use, by the commission appointed to 
make examination of church-ornaments in the 
reign of Edward VI. The date of this chalice is 
about 1480, and the stem is enriched with chased 
ornaments, once in part enamelled: on the bowl 
are the words, ‘ Calicem salutis accipiam et nomen 
Domini invocabo.’ The Rev. Joseph Hunter ob. 
served, in reference to this fine example of ancient 
plate, that by documents preserved amongst the 
public records, the fact might probably be ascer- 
tained, that this chalice had actually appertained 
to Leominster Priory; and he promised to make 
examination of the record in question. Mr. Morgan 
also exhibited a curious collection of plate, consist 
ing chiefly of drinking cups, of various forms, be- 
longing to the wardmote-inquest of Cripplegate. 
Without, in the city of London, and produced by 
the kindness of Mr, Johns, in whose keeping they 
nowremain. The wardmote-inquest was anciently 
an institution of great utility and importance, its 
jurisdiction extending to the sewerage and drain- 
age of the ward, the scavenging and cleansing of 
the streets, and other proceedings now subject to 
sanitary regulations. Twelve scavengers appear to 
have been appointed in the ward of Cripplegate; 
and the service being regarded as onerous and dis- 
agreeable by certain wealthy citizens, they had 
been in many cases permitted to obtain exemption 
from the duties on presenting a piece of plate. 
Most of the drinking cups exhibited, which are of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., bear inscrip- 
tions recording such exemptions; and they present, 
commencing with a silver-mounted wooden mazer 
of rather earlier date, a very interesting series of 
examples of plate such as garnished the court cup- 
board or buffet of our ancestors. Mr. Morgan ob- 
served that their preservation had been due to the 
exertions of Mr. Johns, at a time when, owing to 
the functions of the inquest having been superseded 
by recent commissions and police regulations, it 
had been proposed tu sell the ancient plate, but at 
his urgent remonstrance these curious civic memo- 
rials were preserved. Mr. Nesbitt brought for 
examination a remarkable relic of early Irish art, 
in the form of a human arm, of metal, chased with 
ornaments of intricate interlaced work. This 
object has been regarded as a reliquary, similar in 
intention to the gigantic arm of silver-gilt at Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle, in which the arm-bones of Charlemagne 
are supposed to be encased; but some antiquaries 
suppose that it may have been an emblem of sove- 
reign authority, and analogous to the hand which 
in some instances surmounted the regal sceptre. 
This arm has been for many years in the possession 
of the family of Mr. Fountaine, of Narford Hall, 
Norfolk, by whose ancestor, who was some years in 
Treland in the reign of Queen Anne, it may have 
been brought to England. Its date has been 
assigned to the seventh century, but it is more pro- 
bably of the eleventh or twelfth. The extremity 
was formerly decorated with a rich jewel of glass- 
mosaic, of a peculiar kind of work which occurs in 
the enrichments of the more ancient Irish works in 
metal. Mr. Fountaine has liberally permitted this 
remarkable specimen of Irish skill in decorative 
metal-work to be transmitted to Dublin, for exhibi- 
tion in the collection of antiquities formed by Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, in connexion with the Indus- 
trial Exhibition just opened. Mr. Nesbitt gave 
also an account of various fine sepulchral brasses, 
which had come under his notice in Poland, in the 
cathedrals of Posen and Gnesen; the style differs 
materially from that of engraved monumental effi- 
gies in Germany and Flanders, as was shown by the 
beautiful fac-similes of several superb plates 
Poland, shown on this occasion. Mr. Augustus 
Franks gave a short notice of a remarkable astro- 
labe of brass, apparently of English workmanship, 
the date being early in the fourteenth century, and 
recently found by him in the British Museum 
amongst objects from Nubia and Northern Africa. 

















The Arabic numerals engraved on this unique instru- 
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ment, which presents one of the earliest instances 
of their use in Western Europe, had possibly led to 
this unworthy misappropriation of a very curious 
relic of medieval science, now brought by Mr. 
Franks into a more fitting position in the national 
collection. The names of St. Dunstan, and other 
English saints, as also the mention of London, upon 
this astrolabe, justify the conclusion that it was con- 
structed in England. Mr. Morgan offered some ob- 
servations on the nature of this instrument and the 
numerous uses to which it ‘was applied, observing 
that the specimen now discovered was earlier in 
date, and more perfect in its elaborate construction, 
than any European astrolabe known to him. Mr. 
Franks made the gratifying announcement, that 
the entire collection of British and Roman antiqui- 
ties and coins, found at Farley Heath, Surrey, and 
of which a portion were shown at the previous 
meeting, had been presented to the collection of 
National Antiquities in the British Museum, by 
Mr. Henry Drummond, M. P., on whose estates 
near Albury these valuable relics were found. Mr. 
Le Keux read some interesting remarks on the 
processes of etching and engraving, as used for the 
decoration of ancient armour and weapons. He 
pointed out certain peculiarities of practical utility 
in testing the genuine character of objects of this 
kind, by the defects which mark the numerous 
modern ‘fabrications chiefly imported from Italy. 
The Rev. Walter Sneyd brought several beautiful 
enamels, sculptured ivories, chasings in metal, and 
embroideries. Some objects of interest were sent 
for exhibition by the Somerset Archzological 
Society. Mr. Norris sent a collection of antiqui- 
ties, chiefly discovered at South Petherton, in the 
same county. The Rev. F. Dyson produced bronze 
weapons and other relics, disinterred from a tumu- 
lus in Wiltshire hy Mr. Dyke Poore. The Rev. 
C. Bingham brought a fine enamelled ring of gold, 
lately found in Dorset ; and another curious ring, 
with an inscription, found in Exeter, was sent by 
Mr. Smirke. Mr. Salmon showed sume antiquities 
fron Glamorganshire, and Mr. Way brought a 
Gaulish coin of gold, lately found near Reigate, of 
a type uncommon in England. A collection of 
bronze celts, and lumps of pure copper found with 
them, at Danesbury, near Welwyn, Herts, were 
exhibited by Mr. Blake. It was announced that, 
through the recommendation of the Marquis of 
Iansdowne, who had called the attention of the 
Central Committee to the value and interest of a 
remarkable collection of antiquities now in Eng- 
land, it was proposed to appropriate the large 
meeting room of the Institute to their exhibition, 
for a limited time, previously to the removal of 
the collection to America. It was formed by an 
Hungarian noble, and is known as the “ Fejérvary 
Museum.” It has since been opened to members 
and their friends, at the apartments of the Insti- 
tute, 26, Suffolk-street. 





_ Astatic.— May 7th.—Sir Geo. T. Staunton, Bt.» 
in the chair. W. P. Hammond, Esq., and Robt. 
Wilkinson, Esq., were elected Resident Members. 
James Fergusson, Esq., lectured ‘ On the Recent 
Changes in the Bed of the Ganges.’ The altera- 
tions which had occurred in the course of this great 
river, since the period of the official survey, made 
about eighty years ago, furnish grounds not only 
for judging of the changes which it had undergone 
in ancient times, but for predicting future ones. 
When the Sanscrit-speaking people first entered 
India, they located themselves in the Punjab, and 
their capital was gradually removed lower and 
lower down the river, from the ancient city of 
Hastinapur, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, to 
Several other stations, until, about 300 B.c., we 
find it at Palibothra, or Patna, when the valley of 
the Ganges was dried up. From thence the capi- 
tal was removed to Gaur, then to Dacca, and 
lastly to Calcutta. When the Himalayas were 
nearly upheaved, an immense quantity of detritus 
must have been brought down by the Ganges and 
other streams. The materials thus brought down 
were deposited on the banks of the rivers, and 


The beds of the rivers being also gradually raised, 
the waters at length broke through the banks, and 
formed for themselves new channels through the 
lower-lying country. The country about the upper 
course of the Ganges has, by such means, been so 
raised, that the Saraswati and the Gagar, both of 
which were in ancient times large rivers flowing 
into the Ganges, no longer empty themselves into 
that river, but turn away from it towards the 
Sutlej. Tradition still maintains the junction of 
the Saraswati with the Ganges, and its waters are 
said to flow underground to join the sacred river, 
as of old, along with the Jumna, at Allahabad. 
The Ganges, however, still contains an immense body 
of mud; and, unlike the Jumna, is not relieved of it 
to any extent by canals, so that the same causes 
are still in operation. The river Sone, flowing 
from the south, formerly joined the Ganges at 
Palibothra, but the site of that city is now thirty- 
five miles below the junction of the Sone; this is 
caused by the rising of the lower course of the 
Ganges, which constantly forces the tributary 
streams to find a junction at a point higher up the 
river. The Hooghly, or Bhajerathi, on which 
stands Calcutta, is the true Ganges; but the 
changes which have occurred in the channel of the 
Burrampooter, and the elevation of the lower 
course of the Hooghly, have caused the Ganges to 
change its course, and the main stream now flows 
through the channel of the Pudda, or Padma river, 
to the sea. The Burrampooter, descending from 
the mountains of Thibet and Assam, and passing 
through one of the most rainy districts in the 
world, brings dewn an immense volume of water 
and mud. Joining the Ganges, it is rapidly filling 
up the mouth of that river, and forcing its waters 
through the numerous rivers of Jessore into the 
sea. The Teesta, a river which falls into the 
Burrampooter, has been in our times the most 
wandering of all rivers. It changes its course 
every thirty years, and exhibits, in actual pro- 
gress, the same changes which are traceable as 
having taken place in other rivers 2000 years ago. 
The waters of the Hooghly have, within record, 
greatly diminished, and there appears to be con- 
siderable danger of its becoming a mere tidal 
estuary. In 1774, General Watson took a 74-gun 
ship up to Chandernagore, but a brig could not 
be got up at present. Steamers from Calcutta to 
the upper provinces are compelled to descend the 
Hooghly, and make their way through the rivers 
of the Sunderbund into the main stream of the 
Ganges. Should the waters of the Hooghly take 
the course of the Dummoodah and Koopnarain 
rivers, it must be shut up. ‘There are other in- 
fluences, however, at work, which may intervene 
to prevent such a result. The Teesta and other 
rivers which now fall into the Burrampooter, being 
forced upwards, may be cut off from that river, 
and thrown into the Ganges, and the additional 
water thus obtained may save Calcutta; and the 
Hooghly may thereby be restored to something of 
its ancient importance as the chief bed of the 
Ganges. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL ASsocIATION. — May 11th. — 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the 
chair. Eleven Associates were electea. The Chair- 
man announced that the Tenth Annual Congress 
would be held in Kent during the last week in 
July, under the presidency of Ralph Bernal, Esq. 
A Committee to conduct the business of the Con- 
gress, collect papers, arrange the excursions, &c., 
was appointed. Presents were received from 
Professor Klein of Mentz, the Architectural Socie- 
ties of Northampton, York, Lincoln, and Bedford, 
and Francis Hobler, Esq. Mr. Tucker exhibited 
some specimens of Roman remains recently dug up 
under his own eye in Philpot-lane. The pottery 
exhibited no special novelty, but was interesting. 
It consisted of portions of vases, mortaria, am- 
phore, and Samian ware, some having the maker's 
name. ‘There were also bits of glass,—one a very 
fine portion, of a deep blue colour. Mr. Tucker 
also communicated some observations on Mr. Lott’s 
paper, read at a former meeting. Mr. Griffiths 











carried by inundations over the surrounding plains. 


exhibited a very curious head of Christ, repre- 

















senting three faces. The painting had been re- 
stored by Mr. Farrar, who pronounced it unique 
and ancient. The Rev. Mr. Hugo laid before the 
Association a portion of the British gold corslet 
found at a place called the Goblin Field, near Mold, 
in Flintshire. The entire corslet has been engraved 
in the ‘Archeologia.’” Mr. Newton communicated 
the rubbing from a brass met with in removing an 
old boarded flooring in the church of Newark, 
now under restoration. Also, the rubbing from a 
coat of arms, having three triple crowns with clouds 
beneath. These were referred for inquiry. Lord 
Londesborough exhibited, through Mr. Planché, a 
very singular helmet of the close of the twelfth 
century, which had been for centuries bricked up 
in a Norman arch over a tomb in a church in 
Norfolk. Mr. Planché also exhibited, by permis- 
sion of Mr. S. Pratt of Bond Street, two other 
remarkable helmets,—one of the reign of Henry 
III., the other of the fourteenth century, the latter 
having a portion of the crest in wrought iron still 
remaining. Drawings of these highly interesting 
specimens have been carefully taken for the purpose 
of being engraved in the Journal. The remainder 
of the evening was occupied in the reading of a 
paper by the Rev. J. B. Gourrier, on the study of 
Paleography, in which the author pointed out the 
advantages that would accrue to religion, letters, 
history, &c., by instituting a regular system of 
education in regard to the ancient methods of 
writing, abbreviating, &c. The paper gave rise to 
a very interesting discussion concerning the records 
scattered about in so many places, and suffering 
from the effects of time and neglect. 


Entomo1ocican.— May 2nd.—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. After the announce- 
nent of several valuable donations, the chairman 
stated that, in consequence of several inquiries from 
the apple-grewing districts, the council wished him 
to announce that the,‘ mussel-scale,’ proposed with 
other insects as the subject of the Society's Prize 
Essay this year, was identical with what was 
known in many places as the ‘scale’ or ‘scale- 
blight’ of the apple. The chairman also called the 
attention of the meeting to a printed catalogue 
laid upon the table by Mr. Stainton, entitled ‘ Bib- 
liotheca Stephensiana,’ being a catalogue of the 
entomological library of the late James Francis 
Stephens, Esq., F.L.S., which has been preserved 
entire, and is now removed to Mountsfield, Lewis- 
ham, where it may be consulted by any entomolo- 
gist every Wednesday evening, as heretofore. Mr. 
Doubleday presented a beautiful drawing of the 
underside of a very singular variety of Polyom- 
matus Alexis, Mr. Bond exhibited a new Britisl. 
Psyche—P. marginenigrella, Bruand, reared from 
a case found in the north of England. Mr. 8. J. 
Wilkinson exhibited larva-cases of Incurvaria mas- 
culella and I. Zinckenii, curious from the manner 
in which they were formed of two pieces cut out of 
a leaf and joined together round the edges. He 
also exhibited the new Lithocolletis Nicellii, reared 
from nut leaves. Mr. 8. Stephens exhibited some 
rare Coleoptera just received from Port Natal. The 
chairman read a note from Mr. Weaver, stating 
that among the Coleoptera taken by him in Scot- 
land last year, was a new British species of Elate- 
ride—Ampedus tristis, Read a communication 
under the signature ‘J. W.,’ recommending sul- 
phuric ether as the best agent for killing insects. 
Read also a note from W. Spence, Esq., calling 
attention to the possibility of the importation into 
this country, especially at our western ports, of a 
minute white-ant, Termes lucifrgqus, which twenty 
years ago had been found at Bordeaux and Roche- 
fort, but had now arrived at Rochelle, where it was 
rapidly extending itself, and proving very destruc- 
tive not only to dead wood but also to living plants. 
It was of importance to notice the first appearance 
of it if it should arrive in England, as then only 
could any effective measures be adopted to extir- 
pate it. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 1 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 1 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
— Horticultural, 3 p.m.—(The two best collections 
of Vegetables.) 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Meteorological, 7 p.m.—(General Meeting.) 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
Microscopical, 8 p.m. 
R. 8. Literature, 8} p.m. 
Archeological Association, 8} p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
—~ Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
— Botanic, 3 p.m.—(Robert Bentley, Esq., on 
Plants in a State of Life and Action.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 
—  Philological, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
ne Department of Practical Art, 7 p.m.—(Octavius 
Hudson, Esq., on the Decoration of Woven 
Fabrics.) 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 
— Botanic, 4 p.m. 


jabs 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, May 18th. 

THE opening of the Annual Exhibition of the Works 
of Living Artists is the grand événement of the pre- 
sent week. Instead of being held in the Louvre or 
Palais Royal, as in previous years, it is this time 
stowed away in what are called les Menus-Plaisirs 
—i.e., the barns, sheds, and buildings in which 
the old furniture and other things belonging to the 
Government are taken care of. By, however, 
Parisian taste and ingenuity, these unpromising 
places have been transformed into very tolerable 
salles. The Exhibition comprises only 1768 works 
—of which 1208 are paintings, 321 sculpture, 103 
engravings, 60 lithographs, and 76 architectural 
designs. For many years past the number has not 
been so scanty; but this is owing partly to the 
want of room, and partly to the extraordinary 
severity of the Selecting Committee. The latter 
may be judged of from the fact that out of 4300 
works sent in, considerably more than half— 
namely, 2532—were rejected. Such an awful St. 
Bartholomew has naturally created immense indig- 
nation in the artistic world ; and it is not difficult 
to believe that in the course of it cases of scan- 
dalous injustice may be met with. It may be sup- 
posed, however, that the consequence of it is that 
the exhibition is super-excellent. But I fear that, 
without injustice, what Martial said of his epigrams 
might be placed as a fitting inscription over the 
principal entrance—Sunt bona, sunt quedam me- 
diocria, sunt mala plura. The first thing that 
strikes the visitor is the absence of some of the 
greatest names of French art—Horace Vernet, 
Decamps, Ingres, Gudin, Delaroche, and others ; 
the next is, that what appears to be the lion of the 
show, or, at least, what attracts most attention 
from the profane vulgar, is a portrait of the new 
Empress, by Dubufe, in a magnificent frame ; the 
third is, that he will perhaps think the august 
features and the exquisitely-handsome person of 
His Imperial Majesty Napoleon III. reproduced 
far too often ; and, lastly, he will see that what is 
called the realist school, 7. e., that which sacrifices 
everything to Chinese-like fidelity of reproduction, 
even in the minutest and least pleasing details, 
appears to be gaining ground. Perhaps, too, if 
he be of a refined taste, he may be shocked at 
secing paintings far fitter—as regards subject, at 
all events—for the lecture-room of a hospital, or 
the mess-room of a barracks, than for an annual 
exhibition ; such are an immense canvas of the 
famous surgeon, Ambroise Paré, applying for the 
first time the ligature to the arteries of a poor 
wretch after the amputation of his leg ; another, 
also of vast dimensions, of one of the most atrocious 
scenes of murder, pillage, and outrage on females 
which occurred in the provinces, in the armed 
risings of December, 1851; another, of William 
the Conqueror sprawling dead on the floor ; and 
several others of frightful carnage in battles be- 
tween the French and Arabs in Africa. 

Next to the Exhibition, the intellectual portion 
of the community is occupied with the miraculous 
revival of the talent of Frederick Lemaitre, the 


well-known actor. Age had crept on him, and 
had made him but the wreck of what he was—sans 
force, sans voice, sans invention, sans inspiration, 
sans everything that an actor ought to possess. 
In vain he went from one theatre to another—in 
vain he tried one character after another :—deca- 
dence had evidently palsied his genius—the end 
of his career was evidently near, and his warmest 
admirers and his best friends urged him to retire 
at once, before sinking into an object of pity and 
contempt. And now, lo! like another Ason, he 
has regained the vigour and the energy of his 
best days, and is thereby making the public flock 
in crowds to see him as they did in the olden time 
of twenty years ago. The piece, which has been 
to him what the herbs of Medea were to the aged 
son, is called the Vieux Caporal, and has been 
produced at the Théitre de la Porte St. Martin. 
In plot, in incident, in character, in dialogue, in 
costume, and in decorations, it is, with one excep- 
tion, the exact counterpart of scores and scores of 
melodramas which since the battle of Waterloo 
have figured again and again on the stage of every 
theatre on the Boulevards. This everybody who 
knows anything of the French theatre will readily 
believe on being told that the Old Corporal is as 
brave as a lion, and superhumanly honest—is sent 
in exile to Siberia, where he remains for fifteen | 
weary years, and is supposed to be dead—but he 
returns at last with immense wealth, which, by 
order of his general who died on the field of 
battle, he religiously makes over to the general’s 
daughter ; and that, after unmasking one or more | 
diabolical villains, he marries the young lady to 
his own son, and gives them his solemn blessing in 
the midst of a blaze of red fire. But all these 
hackneyed incidents are relieved in the new piece 
by the Old Corporal being suddenly struck dumb, 
and remaining dumb for some time, though it is 
absolutely essential for him to speak to prevent | 
his patron’s child from being despoiled and himself | 
considered a rogue. It is as the dumb man that | 
Lemaitre has plunged all Paris into admiration. 

And I assure you that his performance of the cha- | 
racter is truly remarkable. Never were sorrow, 

rage, and despair, expressed so emphatically in 
dumb show—never before was a mute so thril- 
lingly eloquent. When so much can be said by 
gesture, speech is almost unnecessary. 

The Society of Dramatic Authors has just held 
its annual meeting, and it was stated at it that the 
receipts in the course of the last year, for the per- 
formance of the pieces of its members, were not 
less than 52,7301. Large as the sum is, it does not 
comprise what was paid to authors not belonging 
to the society, nor, it is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark, any item for the performance of the stock 
plays which have become public property. It is 
clear that dramatic authors in France, as a body, 
have no reason to complain of public neglect. But 
nevertheless they are a most discontented set, and 
are constantly grumbling about something or other. 
Their latest grievance is that their works are not 
sufficiently protected in law; and they have made 
Scribe and some others demand of the Emperor, in 
their name, that the said works shall not only be 
their exclusive proverty during their lives, but 
that of their widows for their lives also; and that 
in the event of their having no widows, their heirs 
shall enjoy the proprietorship for twenty years at 
least. ‘To this his Majesty has been pleased to 
accede, and it will become law accordingly. Em- 
boldened by their success, the worthy vaudevillistes 
and tragedy writers entertain serious thoughts of 
demanding that they, their widows and heirs, shall 
be lodged in national palaces, and be allowed 
liberal incomes from the public treasury ; also that 
they shall have any titles and honours they may 
choose to accept, and that when they deign to pass 
along the streets everybody shall stand uncovered. 

Week succeeds week, and month month, but 
still we see noi the revival of literary activity which 
the partisans of the Bonapartean régime have so 
often promised, With the exception of reprints of 
standard works, or of those of authors whose popu- 
larity is firmly established, and of a few occasional 
publications of no great importance either in pre- 














tension or bulk, it may be said, without much 
exaggeration, that nothing whatever is doing in 
literature. Publishers will not hear talk of pur- 
chasing manuscripts, and authors are either occupy- 
ing themselves with speculation or commerce,—or 
starving. Some of the principal of them, I hear, 
are contemplating giving lectures or readings in 
the Thackeray style; but they have no hope of 
gaining anything like the success which the able 
satirist has contrived to carve out of the reputation 
of Dean Swift. 


Dresden, May 15th. 
YESTERDAY evening Ira Aldridge made his ap- 
pearance for the first time in the character of 
Othello. The louse was crowded, nearly the 
whole pit had been converted into reserved seats, 
and the passages were filled with spectators, who 
would rather stand than not see the far-famed 
negro. The King, though he is not a man to ap- 
preciate Shakespeare, and rather prefers a comedy 
to a tragedy, was in his box, and with him the 
Queen and Princess Amelia, the authoress; in the 
Royal box opposite we saw Prince Juhann, the 
King’s brother, the Princess Johann, their eldest 
son Prince Albert, the future King of Saxony, and 
betrothed to the Princess Vasa, and the two young 
Princesses, the eldest of whom is extremely beau- 
tiful, and has quite a Grecian face. The English 
residents here were all present, enjoying the rare 
pleasure of seeing acted, on a foreign stage, a piece 
in their own language. According to appearance 
they were highly satisfied. Ira Aldridge played 


| the part of Othello very true to nature, and though 


coming near the character of a real negro, who 
feels the hot blood of his African ancestors burning 
in his veins, still there was a certain dignity about 


| him which inspired the spectator with pity fora 


man, whose intensity of passion compelled him to 
murder with his own hands the woman he loved. 
He was much applauded, though the Dresden 
public are not fond of manifesting their approbation 
by clapping of hands. The English actors he has 
with him supported him very badly. Their enun- 
ciation was so indistinct, that nobody could 
understand more than words, and altogether 
they had no idea of the part they played. The 
last scene, where Desdemona sleeps, was found 
very objectionable; for she was in bed—in a 
real bed, and had on a real night cloth.— 
That would not do. Desdemona used always to 
recline on a couch, dressed in some long flowing 
white robe ; for in a hot clime the necessity of a 
featherbed did not exist. The ladies of Dresden 
were therefore greatly shocked at the sight of such 
a bed,-and scarcely ventured to look any further at 
the proceedings of the Moor. Some cried, some 
fainted, some left the theatre; others looked up 
with becoming loyalty to the royal box, and seeing 
that her gracious Majesty never took off her eyes 
one instant from the interesting negro, they 
tried to follow her example. 

The king to-day sent to say that he wished to 
see on the 17th, his birth-day, Macbeth acted by 
Ira Aldridge, and after it the The Padlock. Both 
these pieces will still be acted by the English com- 
pany, but after that Ira Aldridge will play with 
the actors here, they speaking German, he English. 
Pepita, too, arrived again to turn the heads of 
men of every class of society—high and low, rich 
and poor. Gentlemen and labourers, all are 
equally enchanted by this Jewish syren with the 
jet black hair. j 

The French company from Berlin is quite 
slighted. Although a French theatre is something 
new to the inhabitants of Dresden, still curiosity 
will not get the better of the dislike to seeing what 
they know is second-rate. Besides, the season 18 
not favourable for in-door amusements. The month 
of May is so beautiful here, that nobody can help 
confessing Dresden to be the finest town he ever 
saw. A permanent cold wind spoils somewhat 
the pleasure of making excursions in Saxon Switzer- 
land. Somehow, too, the mania for table-moving 
is a rival to this pleasant season ; for people are 
so much taken up with the idea of the super 
natural, that they quite forget to notice the beauti- 
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ful natural. The town is divided between the 
believers in table moving and the non-believers, 
and both stand up against each other as if it were 
to fight the war of the red and white roses. The 
Princess Hatzfeld, it is said, has a table that 
answers so fully to all her inquiries, that she has 
grown very fond of the dear wooden spirit, calls it 
her best friend, and, not to let it catch cold, it is 
wrapt up at night, and put in her sleeping-room. 








VARIETIES. 


Revelations of Nineveh.—The guardians of our 
national museum may justly remember with 
some gratitude and pride, that their country is 
indebted to the working men of this world—to the 
practical minds of a progressive age—for all that 
we see, read, and know, of ancient Nineveh. Raw- 
linson was a cadet in the East India Company’s 
service ; and, when he first traced the cuneiform 
inscriptions upon the Behistun rock, he sent his 
tracings home, that they might, before publication, 
be submitted to the intelligent eye oh—whom? The 
Professors of Oriental Literature in the great uni- 
versities’—Not at all! <A greater authority still 
was to be found in a ci-devant clerk of the East 
India-house, London—a modest man of the name 
of Norris, of whom nobody knew anything, yet 
whose great knowledge actually enabled him to dis- 
cover, though he had never seen the Behistun 
rock, that Rawlinson, who had been in constant 
communication with the monument, had not copied 
the puzzling inscriptions with proper exactness. 
Rawlinson, at the instigation of the East India- 
house clerk, compared his copy again with the ori- 
ginal, and found that Mr. Norris was right. To 
make the learning of these two self-taught men of 
any avail, it was necessary that a third should sup- 
ply material for the exercise of their ingenuity and 
persevering skill. A lawyer’s clerk came to their 
help. Austen Layard, if he ever studied Oriental 
antiquities at all in his youth, must surely have 
pursued the knowledge under difficulties in the 
office of his uncle, a solicitor in the city of Lon- 
don.—The Times. 

Newspaper Stamps.—The increase in the number 
of penny stamps issued to papers in the United 
Kingdom from 1837 to 1850 inclusive, appears to 
have been 25,682,197, exclusive of the halfpenny 
stamps, or 48 per cent.; but ircluding them 
30,594.615 ; namely, 24,573,355 in England ; 
3,029,230 in Scotland; and 2,392,040 in Ireland. 
The increase, from 1837 to 1850, in the number of 
London newspapers was 74, and in the penny 
stamps 20,035,455; in the number of Liverpool 
papers 3, and in the stamps 789,785; in the number 
of Manchester papers 4, and in the stamps 964, 762 ; 
in the number of Leeds papers 0, and in the stamps 
191,000; in the number of York papers a decrease 
of one paper, and an increase of 11,693 in the 
penny stamps; making the total increase of penny 
stamps in these places 21,992,595, and leaving 
2,580,760 as the increase for the other places in 
England and Wales, of which the latter showed an 
increase of 238,693 stamps and 4 newspapers. 
The Increase, from 1837 to 1850, in the number of 
Edinburgh newspapers, was 43, including 21 trade- 
circulars, and in the number of penny stamps 
1,413,922; in the number of Glasgow papers 13, 
including 5 trade-circulars, and in the number of 
penny stamps 1,372,675; in the number of Aber- 
deen papers 2, and in the number of penny stamps 

9,135,—making together an increase of 2,821,732 
penny stamps, and leaving but 207,498 as the 
Increase for all the other places in Scotland. The 
——" during the above period, in the number of 
a newspapers, was fourteen, including three 
jae | and in the number of stamps 

240,200 ; in the number of pxpers in Belfast one, 
- in the number of stamps 372,932 ; but in Cork 
bo rel Ay newspapers showed a diminution 
t% gg edema in the number of stamps 
eee ae ing the total increase in these 
995 199 Be pein int penny stamps, leaving but 
os as the increase of penny stamps for all other 
Places in Ireland.— Journal of the Society of Arts. 














Present to an African Potentate.—A magnificent 
piece of silver plate, weighing upwards of 1330 
ounces, intended as a present for one of the African 
potentates on the Gold Coast, has been manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Charles Taylor and Son, of Bristol, 
by order of Mr. John Wood, African merchant, 
and was despatched during the past week for the 
coast of Africa in the ship Hope. The present 
consists of a silver hip and shower bath, most 
elaborately chased and ornamented, and standing 
between seven and eight feet in height. The bath 
stands on a roll foot, ornamented with lotus leaves, 
the back chased with armorial bearings, with the 
lion and unicorn as supporters. The elbow rests 
upon two elegantly chased scrolls. From the bath 
rise four massive and ornamental silver pillars. 
fitting into rich foliage sockets, and supporting a 
flanged tulip-shaped silver cistern, capable of hold- 
ing ten or twelve gallons of water, ornamented 
with an edging of lotus leaves and fluting, the 
whole richly chased in relief. The pump is very 
handsomely finished off with a twisted serpent 
handle. The curtains are of rich crimson satin 
damask. lined with oiled silk. The whole is enclosed 
in a mahogany case, clipped with silver mountings, 
and forming altogether a most unique article of 
workmanship in silver. The cost of the article, 
we are informed, is little short of 1,000/.—T7he 
Times. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, EstastisuHep py Act oF Partiament In 1834, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Loans granted en approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, without License, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra Premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 








HA ND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No. 1, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. Established 
in 1696. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. William Ashley. John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Edward Cust. E. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
Arthur Eden, Esq. William Scott, Esq. 
John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. | John Sperling, 





James Esdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 
Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Office offers a low scale of Pre- 
miums to Non-Members without participation in profits, or a 
Member's Seale of Premiums with an Annual participation in the 
whole of the profits after five full annual payments. 

In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, and 1853, the premiums on all 
members’ policies were abated 52$ per cent. that is to say, a pre- 
mium of £100 was reduced to £47 10s. 

Insurances effected before the 24th of June next will participate 
one year earlicr than if effected after that date. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected on every de- 
scription of property at the usual rates. 

By order, : RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


Quy, oF :ANCI 











LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Subscribed Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
TRUSTEES. 
MR. COMMISSIONER W 





IST, Leeds. 
The Hon. W. F. CAMPBELL, Stratheden House. 
JOHN THOMAS, Esq., Bishops Stortford. 
This Society embraces every advantage of existing Life Offices, 





viz., the Mutual System, without its risks or liabilities; the Pro- 
prictary, with its security, simplicity, and econom he Accu- 
mulative System introduced by this Soviety, uniting life with the 
convenience of a deposit bank ; Seif-Protecting Policies also intro- 
duced by this Society, embracing by one policy and one rate of 
premium a Life Assurance, an Endowment, and a Deferred An- 
nuity: “no forfeiture ;’ Loans, with commensurate Assurances. 

The Bonus recently declared was a sum equivalent to a cash 
Bonus of 20 per cent. on Policies of five years’ standing and 
upwards. 





EDW. FRED. LEEKS, Secretary. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANK INVEST- 
MENT OF CAPITAL. 


ARTIES desirous of investing Money are re- 
quested to examine the plan of the Nationat AssuRANCE 
anp Investment? Association, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained, combined with perfect security. 
Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or 
sent, post free, on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
7, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, London. 








ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
Presipent—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuairman. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors 
of this Company was held on the 7th instant, when a Report by 
the Directors, on the business of the year ending 3lst December 
last, was read, showing that, in the life department, 259 new 
policies were issued in the course of*the year, insuring £256,327, 
and paying of annual premiums £9000 18s. 6d.; and the sum of 
£54,012 9s. 4d. was added to the Accumulated Life Fund. 

The benetits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs :ribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
On I.surances for the whole life, half the premium may r-main 
cn credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon aplan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 





Premium to insure £100 at death. 











Age| First | Second | Third Fourth Fifth | Remainder 
| Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
fe. €12 6. 2180. 2120. « |£ . & 1 fe € 
20/018 2;019 2} 1 03)]11 5/12 8 118 2 
30/1 3 9)1 5 2} 1 6 8 18 4] 110 0 210 5 
40 11110113 9 11510 118 1 20 6 3.8 3 








Specimens of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Sum Insured. 





Date of Policy. Bonuses. Amount. 
} £ £284. £ a 

1825 | 5000 | 3996 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 } 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 | 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents «f the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings, 
March, 1853. 


O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 
the world. 


















PSOM RACES.—RIMMEL’S TOILET VINE- 


GAR will be found the most reviving and agreeable Scent 
for the? race-course. It also forms a refreshing and beneficial 
lotion for the toilet or bath, a pleasant dentifrice, and a powerful 
disinfectant. Price 2s. 6d. and Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists, and by E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard Street, Soho, London. 
N.B.—Be sure to ask for “‘ Rimmel’s Vinegar,” as there are many 
counterfeits. 


OUND AND WHITE TEETH are not only 
indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both sexes, 
but they are peculiarly appreciated through life as a blessing 
highly conducive to the purposes of health and longevity. The 
great esteem in which the public have long held ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, precludes the necessity here of 
entering intoa minute detail of its merits, and the singular ad- 
vantages it soeminently possesses over the usual powders sold for 
the teeth. It is sufficient to observe that RowLanps’ Oponto not 
only has the property of r: ndering the above beautiful organs of 
the mouth dazzingly white, but it strengthens their organic struc- 
ture, and fulfils the pleasing task of rendering the breath sweet 
and pure. It should never (in particular) be forgotten that, 
when used early in I'fe, it prevents all aches in the Teeth and 
Gums—effaces spots and discolorations—eradicates scurvy—and, 
in a word, soon realises the chic f attribute of Health and Beauty 
—A FINE OF PEARLY TEETH! Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
CAUTION.—The words “ Rowlands’ Odonto ” are on the label, 
and “A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on 
the Government stamp affixed on each box. Sold by them, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


4 bee ROYAL EXHIBITION, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly: observe, opposite the York Hotel.—Valua 
ble newly-invented, very small powerful Waistcoat-pocket Glass, 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 

from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for yac 
ing, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Gamckeepers. TE 
SCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powcr, that some 34 inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, 
Saturn’s Ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other 
kind, and are of all sizes for the Waistcoat-pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. Opera and Race-course Glasses with 
wonderful power ; a minute object can be clearly seen from ten to 
twelve miles distant. Invaluable newly-invented Spectacles. 

DEAFNESS—NEW DISCOVERY—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR, 
an extraordinary powerful, small, newly invented instrument for 
deafness, entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of 
the kind that has been, or probably ever can be produced. Being 
of the same colour as the skin is not perceptible; it enables deaf 
persons to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the 
unpleasant sensation cf singing noises in the ears ‘s entirely 
removed; and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be 
and B. Solomons, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly ; observe, opposite the York Hotel. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S VEGETABLE RE- 
STORATIVE PILLS are the best general medicine. No 
Family, Emigrant, or Traveller, ought tobe without them. They 
are safe, innocent, and effective. Hunpreps or Casts or Cure 
accompany each Box.—Prepared by John Kaye, Esq., of Dalton 
Hall, Yorkshire.—Sold everywhere, at Is. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
Wholesale Depot, 80, FLEET STREET, London. 
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AND IMPORTANT WORKS 








FOR 


[May 21 


THE YOUNG, 


PUBLISHED BY VARTY AND OWEN, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 31, 


VARTY’S PRECEPTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
A SERIES OF FIFTY-TWO NEW COLOURED PRINTS TO AID SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. 
Selected in part by the Author of ‘Lessons on Objects.’ 

FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS MADE 


OPINIONS OF 
“ &A valuable help in home education.” 
~ “ Admirably adapted for the purpose of instructing the young. 
They are suitable either for schovls or for private families.” 
“To aid parents on the Sunday they are invaluable.” 
The Fifty-two Prints coloured, in 1 vol., 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
FROM THE ANCIENT BRITONS TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 
DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN 


In Eight Parts. 


“This work makes us aware that artistic talent of no ordinary 
kind i is engaged.” 
One of the best helps to the study of English history we have 
seen.’ 
“The spirit given to the sketches, and the striking impression 
which this graphic painting produces upon all minds, but espe- 
cially the young, need not be indicated.” 


Price, complete in One Vol. imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt tops, £3 13s. 6d. ; 


beautifully tinted. 


age, scriptural truths and precepts through the medium of sight. 
This work is far superior to anything of the kind ever attempted 


half-bound morocco, £2 18s.; in 2 vols, £3 4s.; 
1s. 6d. coloured. In plain oak frame, £3; rosewood and gold frame, and glass, £3 6s. Size of the Prints, 1 bin, by 104. 


Every Part contains Five Plates, with Facsimiles of the Autographs of the Sovercigns and most distinguished 
characters, accompanied with Tabular Sheets of Letterpress, carefully compiled. 


STRA 








EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 
THE PRESS. 


“‘ Well adapted to assist in conveying to the mind, at a tender 


in Bible illustration.” 


in a paper wrapper, £2 12.; Single Prints, 


GILBERT. 


Each Plate illustrates a Reign. 
“No work that has hitherto appeared to aid the study of British 
history can compare with it.” 
“The pictures are on a large scale, and the taste displayed is 
sure to secure success.” 
* An elegant mode of insinuating a knowledge of English his- 





tory 
“The tabular sheets embrace much valuable information.” 
or in Eight Parts, each Part, 7s. 6d. 


In a serial portfolio frame, with glass, £3 18s 





In One Volume, folio, exhibiting nearly Sixty Animals, in upwards of 200 coloured Illustrations, half-bound 


in morocco, and lettered, £2 2s. 





VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS. | 


SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, 


IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE 


AND USES AFTER DEATH. 


The size of the Prints is 15 inches by 12. 


To present accurate drawings and pleasing pictures is not the 
only nor primary object of this work, but rather to impart lessons 
of practical importance and daily application in an attractive 
form, and to open up a subject which, judiciously applied, is cal- 
culated to prove to the young a most interesting and instructive 


Single Prints may be had. 

study. The design is to show the Utility of Animals to Man, both 
in their services during life and in their uses after death ; and to 
deduce results calculated to excite interest and admiration, and 
evince the Wisdom and Goodness of God in the subsistence, com- 
fort, and social advancement of his creature MAN. 


ND, LONDON. 


Vogel’s Ilustrated Physical Maps, 
beautifully coloured. 


Plate I.—Comparative View of the principal Mountains of the 
Earth, on which are exhibited the perpendicular limit 
of the growth of Plants, the distribution of Animals, 
and the greatest heights of the habitable parts of the 
Earth, above the Sea. 

II.—A View of the comparative Lengths of the principal 
Rivers, Lakes, and Fall of Rivers. 

III.—The Earth projected on the Horizon of London. 

IV.—Europe beautifully illustrated with numerous Drawings, 
exhibiting—the Races of Man, Animals, Plants, &e,, 
in their geographical distribution. 


V.—Asia, ditto, ditto. 
VI— Africa, ditto, ditto. 
VII.—North America, ditto, ditto. 
VIII.—South America, _ ditto. 


IX.—Oceanica, dit ditto. 
X.—British Isles with the cae Coasts, illustrated with 
Portraits of Eminent Persons, Vignettes, Drawings of 
Animals, Plants, &c., &c. 
These Maps are sold separately at 6d. each. Size, 12 in. by 10. 
Christ an Example for the Yo oung. 
Illustrated by 55 Engravings on Tinted Papers, to aid 


Chronology of our Lord’s Life and Ministry. With a Map. 
Bound, cloth lettered. Third Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


Hand Atlas for Bible Readers. By 
E. HUGHES. New Edition, with very considerable additions, 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


Varty’s Early Lessons in Geography. 


In 14 Lessons, on 7 large Cards, in very bold type. Price 2s. 6d. 


| 4 Large Physical Map of the World 


Showing its various Physical Features and Phenomena. Cloth 
ty 8 a coloured, £1 ls.; varnished, £1 8s. Size, 5 ft. 6a, 


A ton Physical Map of Europe. 


Exhibiting its Physical Features, &c. Coloured. Cloth and 


Roller, 18s.; varnished, £1 4s. Size, 5 ft. by 4 ft. 4 in. 
Physical Earth, in Hemispheres, 


Ww ae the lines of latitude and longitude, or any names 
Places. Size, 5 ft. 4 in, by 2 ft. 10 in., on Cloth and Roller, 16s, 


'A Large New Map of the World 











| Showing its Civil Divisions, and other useful information 
| In Hemispheres. Cloth and Roller, 16s. Size 4 ft. 4 in. by 





3 ft. 3 in. 


| Historical Maps of England— Middle 


Ages. Two beautifully executed Maps, with copious Index 
Sheets. Map I. Engla Land, Anglo-Saxon Period, from 40. 
450 to a.p. 1066. Map II. England, Anglo-Normar Period, 
from a.p. 1066 to a.p. 1485. Price, in sheets, 5s. On Cloth amd 
Roller, 8s. 


|The Child’s Circle of Knowledge. }y 
CHARLES BAKER. A Series of Two Hundred Lessons ot 
Common and Useful Subjects, for Domestic and Public School. 
In Three Gradations. 

These Lessons are composed for the purpose of supplying 
information on subjects which possess an immediate or rela- 
tive interest for the youngest child. They are written ina 
style which will ensure attention, and w ‘hich comes within 
the range of observation and the carliest development of the 
intellectual faculties, 

The Circle of Knowledge is published both in Books and 
Tablet Lessons, with large type. 

*,* Manuals are published to the above Work. 


VARTY AND C0.’S 
SELECT SERIES OF DOMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS. 


In Thirty-six carefully coloured Plates. Size, 12 inches by 9. Price £1 4s. 


The Selection of Animals has been limited to those which are most known and best adapted to elicit inquiry from the young, and 
afford scope for instruction and application. The Set of Outlines for Drawing, 9s. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM AT ONE VIEW. 


CLEARLY EXHIBITING THE RELATIVE SIZES OF ANIMALS TO MAN, AND THEIR COMPARATIVE | 
SIZES WITH EACH OTHER. 
ARRANGED IN DIVISIONS, ORDERS, &c., ACCORDING TO THE METHOD OF BARON CUVIER. 


Carelully and Beautifully Coloured after Mature. 


This work is eminently calculated to facilitate elementary in- | from nature on a scale Jaid down on each print—MAN being given | 
struction in Natural History. In the absence of living animals, | as the standard of measurement; by which means not only the | 
correct representations of their forms and comparative sizes must | true comparative size of each animal is shown, and the patere. | 
be considered a desirable attainment. This object is effected in | size correctly ascertained, but the erroneous impressions which 
the present publication, which furnishes a most correct, simple, | children are so apt to receive from representations of animal life, Graduated Scripture Lessons. By 
and attractive method of cultivating the study of the Animal | in which no comparative standard is preserved, are entirely | C. BAKER, from Genesis to Malachi, according to the Order 
Kingdom. Its peculiar features are, that the Animals are drawn | removed. | of Events. In Three Gradations. Price, Gradation I. i 

On Four Imperial Sheets, 30 inches sdutd sigh in shects beautifully coloured, with a Key, £1 5s. 6d. | Gradation II., ls —Gradation ITI., 1s. 6d. 


a "ied . The Bible Class Book. By C. Bare. 
New Scripture Prints. Six Illustrations | With upwards of 3000 Explanatory Notes, Poems on So 
from the Parables, drawn by W.J. Montaigne. Size, 15 in. jects of the Lessons, and Chronological, Geographical, 

by 12. Price 3s. in a Wrapper. General Indexes. Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. Educational Maps (Varty’s Cheap 
Vogel’s Tilustrated Atlas of Political Series), Coloured, and mounted on cloth and roller. 
and Elementary Physical Geography, in Eleven Coloured THE WORLD (Mercator’s), 12s. In Hemispheres, 108. 
Maps and Plates. Embellished with upwards of Three Hun- THE BRITISH ISLANDS (One Map). lis. 













Second Edition. Bound in cloth, demy 12mo, ——_——_— 
COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; 


OR, THE EARTH IN RELATION TO MAN: 
ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES LAID DOWN BY KARL RITTER, 
HUMBOLDT, STEFFENS, ELIE, BEAUMONT, ETC. 

















With Five illustrative Coloured Maps and Plates. dred Engravings of the Races of Man, Animals, Plants, &c. vr - 6s. | The Journeys of Israel .... & 
BY ARNOLD GUYOT By Dr. KARL VOGEL, Director of schools, Berlin. With | * 6s.| Heathen Palestine, = 2 
rsic raphy ist at Neufe Descriptive Letterpress, by the Editor of the “ University | Africa . 6s. naa 
Professor of Physical Geography and History, at Neufchatel. Atlas of the Middle Ages,” &c. America ...... 6s. Jewish Palest:ne,in Twelve ‘ 
Australia and New Zealand 6s. i 
An Easy Introduction to the Study of | Ensiana . 68. | Palestine in the Time of 
ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE MAPS the Animal Kingdom. Price, in cloth, 4s. 6d. Seetland ee our § — . 
JSTRATED ATLA BY Vi EL. Treland +++ 63. | St. Paul's Voyages & Travels 
Se ee ee ee The Treasury Harmony of the Four) jnaia ....2: "6s, | Jerusalem, the City of the 
Seven Maps, each beautifully embellished with a Border, exhibit- Evangelists, having Scripture Illustrations, Expository cae | Roman Empire.. 7s. | Lord & 





ing the Animals, Plants, &c., according to their geographical 


Practical Reflections, Geographical Notices, 
distribution. Imperial ito, in a cover, 3s, the set 


2 vols. £1 1s. 





Bound, cloth, 


Ce e Maps to correspond. 
A few copies only remain on ‘hand. | 


1s. 6d. each ala: as. coloured; 5s. canvas and roller. 





VARTY AND OWEN, EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND, LONDON. 
A Detailed Catalogue of these Works, Maps, and Apparatus, may be had on application. A liberal Discount to Schools. 


eer 








London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covest 
Garden, aforesaid) ; and published by him at the office of Messrs, Reeve and Co., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, May 21, 1853. 
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